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EARLY PUBLICATION 


IN 


APA JOURNALS 


The policy of accepting articles for immediate publication (providing the 
editor accepts the article and the author is willing to pay the entire cost of 
increasing the next available issue by enough pages to add his article to the 
normal content) is now standard practice for all APA journals except 
Psychological Abstracts and the American Psychologist. 


The actual charge made to the author includes three items: 


1. A basic charge of so much per page. This is the minimum amount that 
it costs to add an additional page to the journal. For 1951 these costs are: 


Per Pace 
JourNAt or ABNORMAL AND SocIAL PsycHOLOGY ............ $17.00 
JOURNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY ..........0seseeeeeeees 15.00 
JourNAL or COMPARATIVE AND PuHysIOLocicAL PsycHoLocy.. 11.00 
JouRNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY .........00eeeeeeee: 14.00 
JouRNAL or EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 14.00 
PsycHOLOGICAL MonocraPHs: GENERAL AND APPLIED ...... 15.00* 


* Since each Psychological Monograph is printed separately, the author of one handled on 
an early publication basis can be charged exactly the cost of printing. The figure of $15.00 is 
an approximate one; the actual figure will be higher for very short monographs and lower for 


very long ones. The cost will also vary depending upon the amount of special composition and 
the illustrations used. 


These charges are based upon several factors: 

(a) The greater number of words on a particular journal page, 
the higher the cost per page. Conversely, the fewer words 
printed on the page, the lower the cost per page. 

(b) The more copies which must be printed, the higher the cost. 


(c) The more expensive the printer, the higher the cost. Com- 
pared to the factors listed above, this is not an important 
difference in the charges made. 


2. The full cost of any cuts or other illustrative material, of special com- 
position for tables, and of author’s changes in proof. 


3. The full cost of any reprints ordered. (Authors of early-publication 
articles do not receive any free reprints.) 
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Two new books—ready in April— 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEACHING READING | 


By Irving H. Anderson, Professor of Education, University of | 


af Michigan; Walter F. Dearborn, Professor of Education 
As (Emeritus), Harvard University, and Professor of Psychology, | 
Lesley College | 

; % This new college textbook emphasizes the psychological as- 


pects of teaching children to read. Gives a compact review 
of the psychological findings on reading that provide the basis 
for successful classroom methods. It summarizes what has 
been learned about reading readiness, eye movements, word 
perception, and other factors in reading, and gives careful at- 
tention to the developmental aspects of learning to read. The 
authors have based the book on a conviction that teachers of 
reading will achieve better results if they understand the “why” 
as well as the “how” of the classroom techniques they employ. 


Illustrated, Approx. 380 pages. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Robert E. L. Faris, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Washington 


Thoroughly discusses the organization and control of human 
personality which results from the interaction of the individual 
with primary groups. This new textbook critically reviews 
the various contributions to this expanding field in the light 
of the latest experimental research, and stresses the core of 
fundamental agreement among social psychologists rather than 
the viewpoint of any one school of thought. Relates the 
theory of human behavior to the problems of everyday living 
by a constant use of practical examples in a discussion which 
is both clear and readable. 


ee : Approx. 420 pages. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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Psychological Abstracts 


VOLUME 26 


NUMBER 3 


MARCH 1952 


GENERAL 


1163. Burt, Cyril. Psychology. In Heath, A. E., 
Scientific thought in the twentieth century, (see 26: 
1167), 289-327.—An account of the development of 
(mostly European, if not British) sychology i in the 
twentieth century. Under the label “general psy- 
chology” the psychology of learning, physiological 
psychology, higher mental processes, Gestalt psy- 
chology, and the psychology of the emotions, under 
the label “individual psychology” the work of 
Galton, child psychology, industrial psychology, 
military psychology, criminal psychology, and the 
psychology of the psychoneuroses, are discussed. 
—M. Choynowski. 

1164. David, Madeleine. [Ecriture et action. 
(Writing and action.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 
43, 464-491.—A study of ancient authors and their 
writing on ancient Mesopotamia.—G. G. Besnard. 

1165. Derbolav, Josef. Die gegenwirtige Situa- 
tion des Wissens vom Menschen; kritischer Sam- 
melbericht iiber die neueste psychologische 
Literatur. (The current status of knowledge about 
human beings; a critical cumulative report on the 
most recent psychological literature.) Int. Z. Ersie- 
hungswiss, 1947-48 and 1948-49, 4 and 5, 1-51.— 
The history, present state, and probable future of 
psychology is compactly outlined with frequent 
references to the literature. The relationship of 
psychology to other sciences and theology is stressed, 
as well as the need to cooperate in “‘building of an 
integral picture of man.” 150-item bibliography.— 
R. Tyson. 

1166. Ellerbeck, R. P. P. Les images psycholo- 
giques et le concept chrétien de ’homme. (Psy- 
chological ideas and the Christian concept of man.) 
Psyché, 1951, 6, 467-484.—A discussion of the rela- 
tionship between psychological “ideas of man,” 
which vary with each school of psychology, and the 
Christian concept of man which is stable and uni- 
versal. The need for Christian psychologists who 
can understand this relation is emphasized. English 
abstract.—G. Besnard. 

1167. Heath, A. E. (Ed.) Scientific thought in 
the twentieth century. London: Watts, 1951. xvi, 
387 £2 2s.—“This book has been designed to 
provide the general reader with an authoritative 
account of developments in scientific thought during 
the first fifty years of this century."" From amon 
14 chapters six chosen ones, on the philosophy of 
science (26: 1169), statistics (26: 1197), neurology 
(26: 1649), psychology (26: 1163), social anthro- 
pology (26: 1417), and sociology (26: 1422), are 
abstracted separately in this issue-—M. Choynowskt. 
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lous Preach French, and 


egian psy- 
1951, 3, 104-111—A 
Reymert. 


1168. Laurup-F 
Pstlyngen, "Publication 
German by D 

chologists. Nord.” 
selected bibliography.— M. 


Tuzory & Systems 


1169. Ayer, A. J. (U. London, Eng.) The phi- 
losophy of science. In Heath, A. E., Scientific 
thought in the twentieth century, (see 26: 1167), 1-29.— 
In this essay the author discusses the nature of 
philosophical and scientific problems from the stand- 
point of the analytic movement in philosophy, as well 
as the nature of logic and mathematics, the thesis of 
conventionalism, problems of testability and induc- 
tion. The only writers whose views are discussed are 
Einstein, Freud, Wittgenstein, Russel and White- 
head, Bridgman, Poincare, and Eddington.—WM. 
Choynowski. 

1170. Brain, W. Russell. Mind and matter. 
Lancet, 1951, 260, 863-867.—To have a sensation, it 
is necessary that appropriate physiological events 
occur in the appropriate areas of the brain. The 
receptive function of the cerebral cortex is to provide 
a symbolic representation of the external world. 
“But if the stuff of the universe that we know 
directly is mind, and matter is the same thing known 
only by means of the conceptual symbols created by 
mind, it would seem at least as reasonable to call it 
mind as to call it matter."”—A. C. Hoffman. 

1171. Desoille, Robert. L’idealisme freudien en 
contradiction avec les faits. (The Freudian idealism 
in contradiction with the facts.) Pensée, 1950, 30, 
100-111.—This is criticism, from the materialistic 
point of view, of the Freudian interpretation of 
dreams and neuroses. In place of the Freudian ex- 
planations the writer takes the stimulus-response 
scheme and the notion of a habit. Dreams and free 
associations can give no useful information con- 
cerning the early conditioning and all circumstances 
which have determined bad habits, without the need 
of such hypotheses as the unconscious opposed to the 
conscious, censorship, and libido —M. Choynowski. 

1172. Deutsch, Karl W. (M. I. T., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Mechanism, organism, and society: some 
models in natural and social science. Phil. Sci., 
1951, 18, 230-252.—Cybernetics has recently pro- 
vided new models for thought derived from com- 
munications engineering. Modern communications 
devices make extensive use of automatic processes. 
Concepts from cybernetics serve to make clearer the 
meanings of quantity and quality, learning, purpose, 
value, memory, consciousness, will, self, society, 
community, and people—H. Ruja. 
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1173. Fiala, Silvio. The experiment and its role 
in the theory of knowledge. Phil. Sci., 1951, 18, 
253-258.—The task of theory of knowledge is to 
show what elements are contributed by the knower 
and what elements come from outside. The experi- 
ment implements this task. The description of the 
observed is ‘‘distorted” unless reference is made to 
the observer. Experimentation involves a hierarchy 
of symbol-manipulation: forming definitions, hy- 
potheses, conventions, transformations, and in- 
variants. ‘‘The study of these physiological actions 
is the content of the theory of knowledge.”— 
H. Ruja. 

1174. Fischl, Paul. Bewusstsein, Bewusst und 
Mitbewusst? (Consciousness, conscious, and co- 
conscious.) Int. Z. Indiv-Psychol., 1950, 19, 135-140. 
—The meaning of three words is analyzed: conscious- 
ness, the action of knowing, which can be graded 
from fully conscious to what Rohracher has termed 
co-conscious, the partially or only vaguely ex- 
perienced. The latter term is compared with Freud's 
unconscious and Adler's Unverstandenes (a thing not 
understood). English and French summaries.— 
C. T. Bever. 

1175. Lafitte, Victor. Destin de la psychanalyse. 
(Destiny of psychoanalysis.) Pensée, 1949, 22, 45- 
50.—This is a critical discussion, from the Marxian 
point of view, of the psychological and therapeutical 
value of Freudism and of Freudian sociology. 
Freud discovered important facts concerning the 
role of the sexuality, the role and the function of the 
unconscious, and the origin and treatment of certain 
neuroses. But the pretension of psychoanalysis to 
be a system of individual psychology and of psy- 
chotherapy is absolutely unjustified: (1) because 
Freudism is too much biological in its conception of 
the personality and too little sociological; (2) since 
it is a doctrine formed without the connecting link 
with the human sciences. Owing “to its irrational 
kernel and to its physiological idealism,” psycho- 
analysis became an instrument in the hands of the 
reaction and the obscurantism.— M. Choynowski. 


1176. Lebovici, Serge. La psychanalyse est une 
therapeutique. (The psychoanalysis is a therapy.) 
Pensée, 1948, 21, 50-58.—The author stresses the 
value of the psychoanalysis as a system of indi- 
vidual psychology and as a therapy, and protests 
against its extension aiming at the explanation of 
the fight of classes in terms of individual conflicts. 
“The so-called psychoanalytical interpretations of 
socialism, defined as the expression of a neurosis, are 
perfectly childish." Also the synthesis of marxism 
and the psychoanalysis is a mystification. The 
psychoanalysis is a therapy and can hope to be able 
to improve the mental hygiene. “It will never be 
an explanation of the world.”"—M. Choynowski. 

1177 Malrieu, Philippe. Le probléme de la con- 
science dans la psychologie d’Henri Wallon. (The 
— of the consciousness in the psychology of 

enri Wallon.) Pensée, 1956, 30, 30-36.—For 
Wallon, psychology studies the formation of the 
individual in his interactions with the environment, 
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He 
renounces both spiritualism with its neglect of 
biological and social conditions of consciousness, and 
the mechanical reduction of consciousness to its 


and especially with the human environment. 


organic conditions. He has shown, besides the role 
of cerebral cortex, the importance of sub-cortical 
centres on which the tonus of the muscles depends. 
He distinguishes various types of consciousness— 
emotional, sensorial, projective and symbolic. Con- 
sciousness “has no existence apart from the brain and 
the body, but it is neither the simple product, since 
it needs for its development the social environment.” 
—M. Choynowski. 

1178. Rapoport, Anatol. (U. Chicago, Til.) 
biophysics, cybernetics and significs. 

Synthese, 1950-51, 8, 182-193.—Having formulated 

orzybski’ s conjectures concerning the consequences 
of the similarity in structure of mathematics and our 
nervous system, the writer says that of fundamental 
importance in our knowledge of the world are the 
notions of invariance and structure. Knowledge 
means knowledge of structure. Mathematical bio- 
physics and cybernetics are programs of research on 
the significant invariants underlying the functioning 
of the nervous system. Mathematical biophysics 
studies the functioning of the nervous system with 
the physico-mathematical method and cybernetics 
studies important invariants observed in the 
nervous system and man-made machines, helping 
us to understand the nature of abstraction, knowl- 
edge, communication, organization and kindred 
problems.— M. Choynowsk. 

1179. Richardson, C. A. Knowledge, reality, and 
life. London: Harrap, 1950. 349 p. 15s.—After 
discussing his general philosophical position ‘the 
author treats in detail the theory of knowledge and 
various types of problems which it involves. Several 
chapters are devoted to such topics as physics, 
psychology, biology, ethics, and metaphysics.— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 

1180. Silverman, Hirsch Lazaar. (Rutgers U., 
New Brunswick, N. J.) An ethico-psychological 
evaluation of Confucianism. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 
1949, 23, 7-14.—Some of the elements of Confucian- 
istic teachings which are of interest psychologically 
are included in the superior man concept, embodying 
earnestness, sincerity, truthfulness and the notion 
that the attainment of a superior status is accom- 

nied by satisfaction, composure, dignity and 
ool eedom from anxiety. The author lists twelve 
lessons which Confucianism has for us. These in- 
clude: the importance of virtue and its teachability, 
the crucial role which tolerance and mutual under- 
standing play in society, and an emphasis on filial 
piety, generosity, moderation and economy, as well 
as advice on modes of teaching to produce good 
human beings.—W. A. Winnick. 

1181. Smart, J. J. C. (U. Adelaide, Australia.) 
Theory construction. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1951, 
11, 457-473.—For the purpose of evaluating 
Woodger’s axiomatic theory the author compares 
it with the kinetic theory of gases. While the latter 
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theory is found to be genuinely explanatory, the 
former is not. Although Woodger’s theory is an 
ingenious exercise in pure logic, it unfortunately 
carries over into the field of biology conceptions, such 
as that of mathematical rigor, which have a place 
only in pure mathematics.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


(See also abstract 1771) 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


1182. Brunswik, Egon. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Note on Hammond’s between “relativity 
and representativeness.” Phil. Sci., 1951, 18, 
212-217.—Expounding his views on experimental 
design (see 23: 441) the author criticizes the ‘‘rule of 
one variable” and the “‘bias of inexhaustible supply” 
and defends the principle of “perceptual compro- 
mise.” thesis (see 26: 1187) that ‘‘one 
may safely generalize only so far as he has sampled” 
is, despite its apparent triviality, neglected in most 
of the traditional research in psychology.—H. Ruja. 


1183. Christie, Richard. (New York U.) Ex- 
perimental naiveté and experiential naiveté. Psychol. 
Bull., 1951, 48, 327-339.—Very meager information 
is available on the pre-experimental life of experi- 
mentally naive subjects. A considerable amount of 
variability in treatment occurs in various labora- 
tories. Experiments indicate that these variations 
might have an appreciable effect upon the behavior 
of adult rats and might underlie some of the con- 
tradictory findings reported. The exclusive use of 
cage-reared rats might unduly limit the body of 
behavioral data, thus having a restrictive influence 
upon the theoretical inferences made from analyses 
of the data. Recent experiments indicate that rats 
with early exploratory training exhibit as adults 
qualitatively different behavior from that of rats 
without this early training —M. R. Marks. 

1184. Dammers, B. G., van der Knapp, P. D., & 
Uitjens, A. G. W. The electrical recording of dia- 
grams with a calibrated system of coordinates. 
Philips tech. Rev., 1951, 12, 283-292.—An electronic 
apparatus is described which will trace graphs or 
diagrams, as well as appropriate coordinates, on a 
cathode ray tube. This may be done quickly and 
visibly for any variable that can be measured elec- 
trically. An example is given for recording the 
characteristics of electronic valves. The diagrams 
produced can be measured with an accuracy of 1% 
on photographic records. The coordinates of any 
point can be exactly determined using an “elec- 
tronic crosshair."—R. W. Burnham. 

1185. Fritze, Curtis (Engineering Res. Associates, 
St. Paul, Minn.), & Simonson, Ernst. A new elec- 
tronic apparatus for the measurement of the fusion 
frequency of flicker. Science, 1951, 113, 547-549.— 
Detailed description (including circuits) of apparatus 
used in measurement of fusion frequency of flicker. 
The electronically produced and regulated flicker 
has the advantage of freedom from vibration and 
noise and of a perfect square wave form of the light 
stimulus with a transition time not exceeding 1% 
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of the cycle length. Variation in the brightness level, 
the visual angle, and the light: dark ratio are pro- 
vided for.—B. R. Fisher. 

1186. Gurtovol, G. K., & Kravkov, S. V. Spek- 
tral’ny! adaptometr s distanfsionnym privodom. (A 
spectral adaptometer with an [electromechanical ] 
distant gear.) Probl. fiziol. Opt., 1950, 9, 205-207. 
—An apparatus is described which is designed for 
research on the sensitivity of the eye to monochro- 
matic light of all wavelengths of the visible spectrum. 
—I. D. London. 

1187. Hammond, Kenneth R. (U. Colorado, 
Boulder.) Relativity and representativeness. Phil. 
Sci., 1951, 18, 208-211.—Brunswik’s theory of ex- 

rimental design (see 23: 441) is comparable to 
Finstein’s theory of relativity in that both empha- 
size the importance of defining the applicability of 
experimental results as well as the conditions under 
which they are obtained.—H. Ruja. 

1188. Licklider, J.C. R. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) A gridless, wireless rat-shocker. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 334-337.—A simple shock 
apparatus utilizing the capacitance of the rat’s 
body is described, together with wiring diagrams and 
directions for construction.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

1189. Spiegel, Joseph, & Crites, C. D. (U. 
Louisville, Ky.) <A _ target i device for 
rotary pursuit. Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 1951, 3, 
34-36.—A device for changing the targets for rotary 
pursuit is described and a photograph of the appara- 
tus given. This arrangement enables ‘‘the examiner 
to study performance on various target areas with a 
minimal amount of rest due to apparatus changes, 
. . . [and allows] for the study of transfer effects 
from one target to another, both of a different size, 
using one subject.” The apparatus is simple, able 
to take ordinary abuse, and easily repairable.— 
C. H. Ammons. 

1190. Teitelbaum, Harry A., & Gantt, W. Horsley. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) A method of 
intravenous injection of drugs from a distance in 
conditional reflex studies. Science, 1951, 113, 603- 
605.—Detailed description (with 3 figures) of ap- 
paratus and method of repeated intravenous injec- 
tion of measured amounts of drugs in CR studies, 
allowing the animal to be isolated from both the 
experimenter and irrelevant stimuli. A program of 
research utilizing this method, with acetylcholine as 
the unconditioned stimulus is briefly indicated.— 
B. R. Fisher. 


(See also abstract 1301) 


New TEsts 
(See abstract 1500) 


STATISTICS 


1191. Berlioz, L. Determination de la fidélité des 
résultats psychotechniques. (Determination of re- 
liability of psychotechnical results.) Rev. psychol. 
appl., 1951, 1, 139-145.—When no practice effect is 
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present from trial to trial the product moment co- 
efficient of correlation gives a correct estimation of 
reliability. When practice effect is present, however, 
the product moment r will give too low an index of 
reliability. A formula is suggested to correct the 
product moment r.—G. Besnard. 

1192. Bryan, Jos G. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Tech., Cambridge.) e generalized discriminant 
function: mathematical foundation and computa- 
tional routine. Harv. educ. Rev., 1951, 21, 90-95.—A 
mathematical statement of discriminant analysis 
when the number of groups exceeds 2, involving 
more than 1 dimension, is presented. The accom- 
panying numerical illustration of the general case, 
the simplest possible extension of the usual 2-group 
analysis, is one of 3 groups and 4 tests. For cases 
where the number of test variates is substantially 
greater than the number of groups minus one, a 
special computational short cut is outlined.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

1193. Davis, R. C. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
The comparison of a series of proportions: the 
problem and a new solution. Psychol. Bull., 1951, 
48, 348-359.—"‘Since experimenters need to know 
the sampling errors of the results they obtained, the 
traditional methods of calculating the psychophysi- 
cal parameters from percentage data leave much to 
be desired. The several proposals previously made 
. .» turn out to be incorrect, and it seems the para- 
meters have such distributions that their sampling 
variation cannot be evaluated. If, instead, one is 
content to state the problem as that of finding stimu- 
lus values most probably yielding designated pro- 
portions of judgments, the problem is quite easily 
solved. The regression of the transformed propor- 
tions on the stimulus scale is calculated, and the 
standard error is the standard error of the estimate.” 
—M. R. Marks. 

1194. Davis, S. T., Kendall, M. G., & Stuart, A. 
Some questions of distribution in the theory of rank 
correlation. Biometrika, 1951, 38, 131-140.—The 
actual distribution of Spearman’s p, in the null case 
for rankings of 9 and 10 are given. The moments 
and cumulants of Spearman’s p, in the null case up 
to those of the eight order are given. These cumu- 
lants and the cumulants of r recently given by Silver- 
stone (1950) to develop an expansion of the fre- 
quency functions of p, and r in the null case are used. 
The product-moment correlation between r, and ¢ in 
samples from a bivariate normal population are 
examined.—G. C. Carter. 

1195. Faverge, J.-M. Contréle permanent d’un 
service psychotechnique. II. (Permanent control 
for a psychotechnic service. II.) Rev. psychol. 
appl., 1951, 1, 73-80.—The last of two articles, (see 
25: 7786.) The “controlling” method is extended to 
apply to frequencies and correlation coefficients.— 
G. Besnard. 

1196. Feuell, A. J., & Rybicka, S. M. Quality- 
control chart based on goodness-of-fit test. Nature, 
Lond., 1951, 167, 194-195.—A method (a form of 
quality control) based on chi-square is described for 
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deciding whether the frequency distribution of suc- 
cessive samples conforms to an expected distribu- 
tion (especially of non-normal type).—A. C. Hoff- 
man. 

1197. Fisher, R. A. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) Sta- 
tistics. In Heath, A. E., Scientific thought in the 
twentieth century, (see 26: 1167), 31-55.—A short re- 
view of the development of statistical thought pre- 
cedes the presentation of the Student's Test (as dis- 
playing the intimate integration of the whole class of 
advances which make up modern statistical meth- 
ods), the discussion of problems of distribution, the 
theory of estimation, and the nature of experimental 
design.— M. Choynowski. 


1198. Hofstitter, Peter R. (U. Graz, Austria.) 
Die vier Stufen des Quantifizierungsproblems in der 
Psychologie. (The four stages of quantification in 
psychology). In Philosophie der Wirklichkeitsnéhe; 
Festschrift sum 80. Geburtstag Robert Reiningers. 
Vienna: A. Sexl, 1949, p. 222-235.—With numerous 
historical and contemporary references to psycho- 
logical and philosophical literature the writer dis- 
cusses the accuracy with which quantitative ap- 
proaches can represent reality in the field of psy- 
chology.— R. Tyson. 


1199. Kendall, M. G. Regression, structure and 
functional relationship. Biometrika, 1951, 38, 11-25. 
—An attempt is made to remove a number of ob- 
scurities which have arisen in the past few years 
about the connexion between regression, functional 
relationship and structural equations in theoretical 
models containing a stochastic element. Some of 
these obscurities arise from notation. But there are 
also sources of confusion which are not purely nota- 
tional and lead, for instance, to differences of ap- 
proach in econometrics through “errors in variables’”’ 
or “errors in equations”. Related expressions which 
give rise to misunderstanding are the “fitting of 
lines when both variables are subject to error,” 
the “‘fixed variable” of regression analysis and the 
“predetermined variable” of econometrics.—G. C 
Carter. 


1200. Morgan, P. A. P. Partial and multiple 
rank correlation. Biometrika, 1951, 38, 26-32.— 
By using the generalized method of defining coeffi- 
cients of rank correlation, given by Daniels (1944), 
Spearman's coefficient of rank correlation r,, and 
Kendall's t can both be shown to be product-moment 
correlation coefficients between sets of suitably de- 
fined scores attached to each pair of elements in the 
ranking. Whatever the probability distribution 
assumed to account for the ranking, these scores are 
not independently distributed and this fact bedevils 
the resulting distribution theory of the coefficients. 
If all the #! permutations of the ranks are equi- 
probable, r, has a variance 1/(m — 1) and ¢ a vari- 
ance 2(2n + 5)/9n(mn— 1). They are both dis- 
tributed symmetrically between the limits + 1. 
—G. C. Carter. 

1201. Rippe, Dayle Donald. Statistical rank and 
sampling variation of the results of factorization of 
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covariance matrices. Microfilm Absir., 1951, 11, 
698-699.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951. Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script 152 p., $1.90, University microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2644. 

1202. Rulon, Phillip J. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Distinctions between discriminant and re- 
gression analyses and a geometric interpretation of 
the discriminant function. Harv. educ. Rev., 1951, 
21, 80-90.—Illustrations are offered to support the 
distinction between the multiple correlation tech- 
nique and the discriminant function as species of 
multivariate analysis. The problem presented by 
the guidance profile or job psychograph gives clear 
evidence of the need for multiple discriminant 
analysis. An appropriate model is not the uni- 
dimensional scheme of the profile chart, but a multi- 
spatial one. A geometric solution of the discriminant 
function which orients a line in the test space is 
proposed and illustrated by a case in 2-space.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 

1203. Skellam, J. G. Random dispersal in the- 
oretical populations. Biometrika, 1951, 38, 196-218. 
—The random-walk problem is adopted as a start- 
ing point for the analytical study of dispersal in liv- 
ing organisms. The solution is used as a basis for 
the study of the expansion of a growing population. 
The law of diffusion is deduced and applied to the 
understanding of the spatial distribution of popula- 
tion density in both linear and two-dimensional 
habitats. For the numerical solution of certain cases 
an iterative process is described and a short table of 
a new function is given. A mode of population 
growth resulting from the random scattering of the 
reproductive units in a population discrete in time, 
is deduced and used as a basis for a study on inter- 
specific competition. The extent to which the pres- 
ent analytical formulation is applicable to biological 
situations, and some of the more important biological 
implications are briefly considered.—G. C. Carter. 


1204. Smith, H. Fairfield. Simplified calculation 
of a linear regression. Nature, Lond., 1951, 167, 
367.—In applying the method of orthogonal poly- 
nomials to determine regression: “If it is known 
that the relationship is linear, then greatest accuracy 
for a given amount of labour will be achieved by 
concentrating all observations at the extremes of the 
practicable range. . . . If it is required also to check 
the hypothesis that the regression is linear, then 
greatest efficiency is given by concentrating the 
observations at three points.’’—A. C. Hoffman. 

1205. Stuart A. An application of the distribu- 
tion of the ranking concordance coefficient. Bio- 
metrika, 1951, 38, 33-42.—A test is proposed to de- 
cide whether a set of m rankings of nm objects can 
probably have arisen from a population in which the 
mean rankings of the objects were equal. A second, 
more approximate test, can then be used to examine 
the mean ranks of the objects in pairs and larger 
groups.—G. C. Carter. 

1206. Thomas, Marjorie. Some tests for random- 
ness in plant populations. Biometrika, 1951, 38, 
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102—111.—Three tests are described which may be 
employed to detect departure from randomness in 
certain plant distributions. The power curves of 
these tests are plotted under certain specified condi- 
ditions of departure from the null hypothesis. 
Some attempt at assessing the relative merits of the 
tests is made.—G. C. Carter. 

1207. Tiedeman, David V. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The utility of the discriminant func- 
tion in psychological and guidance investigations. 
Harv. educ. Rev., 1951, 21, 71-80.—Discriminant 
function analysis as a statistical technique for the 
investigation of classification problems in personnel 
work is described and compared with the more fre- 
quently used method of multiple regression and cor- 
relation. Although heretofore applications of the 
discriminant function have been largely in the fields 
of biometry and psychometry, the possibility of its 
usefulness in dealing with additional psychological 
problems is pointed out.—R. C. Strassburger. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


1208. American Psychological Association. Pro- 
gram of the fifty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Psychological Association, August 31- 
September 5, Chicago, Illinois. Amer. Psychologist, 
1951, 5, 225-420.—I ncludes abstracts of papers read 
at the meeting. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


1209. ————— Raymond Bernard Cattell. Rev. 
psychol. appl., 1951, 1, 93-94.—Portrait and biog- 
raphy. 

1210. Agrell, Jan. (Uppsala U.,. Sweden.) Psy- 
chology in Sweden. Nord. Psykol., 1951, 3, 96-103. 
—A description of the present position of psychology 
in Sweden, including also the historical development 
of the science in Sweden. Rather detailed descrip- 
tion is given of the work being done in the various 
centers, such as Uppsala, Lund, Gothenburg, and 
Stockholm. A national institute of psychology and 
education has been given the task of coordinating 
and facilitating research work, having state funds at 
its disposal. The Swedish Psychological Associa- 
tion was founded in 1948.—M. L. Reymert. 

1211. Anokhin, P. K. Ivan Petrovich Pavlov; 
Zhizn’, deiatel’nost’ i nauchnaia shkola. (Pavlov; 
Life, activity and scientific school.) Moskva: Akad. 
Nauk. SSSR, 1949, 402 p. 15 r.—This is a scientific 
biography, well documented with photographs and 
facsimiles, aiming at the analysis of the leading ideas 
of Pavlov’s creative work. Besides 11 chapters 
devoted chronologically to the various epochs of his 
life and activity, special chapters present him as a 
citizen, patriot and man, and further ones review his 
methods, the philosophical significance of his work, 
his scientific heritage in the field of circula:ion, diges- 
tion and nervous trophics, as well as in the field of 
higher nervous activity —M. Choynowski. 


1212. Asratian, E. A. I. P. Pavlov: Shizn’ i 
nauchnoe tvorchestvo. (I. P. Pavlov: life and 
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scientific creation.) Moskva: Akad. Nauk SSSR, 
1949, 207 p. 9 r.—One of the chapters of this book 
includes short biography, others speak about Pavlov 
as man and citizen, as scientist and teacher, about 
his scientific work, his philosophical world view and 
the significance of his teachings for dialectical 
materialism.— M. Choynowski. 


1213. Birfikov, D. A. Ivan Petrovich Pavlov. 
Zhizn’ i defatel’nost’. (Ivan Petrovich Pavlov: life 
and activity.) Moskva: Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1949, 
190 p. 8r. 40 kop.—Six chapters are devoted to the 
Pavlov’s life, his personality, creative methods, 
theory of higher nervous activity, Russian physio- 
logical school and the development of scientific 
heritage of Pavlov in works of Soviet physiologists. 
Appendix includes short bibliography of the most 
important works of Pavlov, biographical dates and 
bibliographical index of works on Pavlov’s life and 
activity —M. Choynowski. 

1214. Blegvad, Mogens. Psychology in Den- 
mark; psychology as a profession; the training of 
psychologists and the development of applied 
psychology. Nord. Psykol., 1951, 3, 78-81.—A re- 
port of applied psychology in Denmark, including 
also a discussion of the courses and degrees. Since 
1947 applied psychology has developed very rapidly 
in Denmark. However, it is questioned whether 
jobs can be found in the future for the approximately 
20 new candidates graduating each year. In 1950 a 
child guidance clinic was opened in Copenhagen with 
the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation—WM. L. 
Reymert. 


1215. Cruttwell, Patrick. Physiology and psy- 
chology in Shakespeare’s age. J. Hist. Ideas, 1951, 
12, 75-89.—"The object of this paper is to describe 
some theories of what we should now call physiology 
and psychology that were current in sixteenth- 
century and early seventeenth-century England, to 
examine their appearances in the imaginative writ- 
ing of the age, especially Shakespeare’s, and to 
analyse any effects they may have had on such 
writing.” It was a pair of quotations from Shake- 
speare that started the author on this investigation. 
—M. Choynowski. 


1216. From, F. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark.) 
Psychology in Denmark; chology as a science. 
Nord. Psykol., 1951, 3, 75-78.—A review of the de- 
velopment of psychology as a science in Denmark 
from the time of J. N. Tetens (1738-1807) to the 
present.—M. L. Reymert. 


1217. Galdston, Iago. Psychiatry without Freud. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1951, 
66, 69-81.—Freud is aligned with Copernicus and 
Darwin by virtue of revolutionary contributions and 
is held in thought a contemporary of Janet, Pavlov, 
and Adolf Meyer inasmuch as each has contributed 
ideas pertinent to psychoanalytic psychotherapy. 
These contributions are briefly reviewed in relation 
to Freudian theory and an appeal made for the 
analytically oriented therapist to make more con- 
structive (‘‘active’’) use of Janet’s concept of depri- 
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vation, of Pavlov’s conditioned response, of Meyer's 
emphasis upon “purposeful, goal-aimed action.” 
—L. A. Pennington. 

1218. Katz, David. [Autobiographical note ]. 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 1951, 1, 231-235.—Autobiog- 
raphy and portrait. 

1219. Koupalov, P. Un grand savant russe: 
I. P. Pavlov. (A great Russian scientist: I. P. 
Pavlov.) Pensée, 1949, 27, 45-58.—In this article 
translated from the Russian, are discussed in turn 
first scientific researches of Pavlov, the theory of 
conditioned reflexes, processes of inhibition and of 
excitation, Pavlov’s attitude towards dialectical 
materialism, the important work of the last period, 
and Pavlov’s personality as a patriot and a hero of 
science.—M. Choynowski. 


1220. Levy, H. Von Helmholtz; centenary of the 
ophthalmoscope. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1951, 35, 509- 
510.—Biographical note. 

1221. London, Ivan D. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Contemporary psychology in the Soviet 
Union. Science, 1951, 114, 227-233.—Survey of 
trends in contemporary psychology in the Soviet 
Union (approximately 90 references to the Soviet 
literature), seen in relation both to trends in psy- 
chology elsewhere and to Soviet political ideology.— 
B. R. Fisher. 

1222. Medjinskii, E. N. Pedagogicheskoe nas- 
ledstvo P. F. Lesgafta. (The pedagogical heritage of 
P. F. Lesgaft.) Sovetsk. Pedag., 1950, No. 2, (Feb.), 
3—12.—Lesgaft, a product of the latter part of the 
19th century, stands out as an active democrat, a 
learned materialist, and as a humanitarian pedagog. 
His materialism, however, was of a mechanistic 
nature in that he evaluated environmental influences 
from the biological standpoint only. Nor could he 
be classed with Lamarc, Michurin or Lysenko since 
he opposed some of the theories of the former and 
failed to arrive at the far-reaching findings of the 
latter. His greatest contribution was to the theory 
of physical education and to that of family training. 
Lesgaft is revered for his criticism of Froebel, whom 
he regarded as lacking in the understanding of child 
development.—M. G. Nemets. 


1223. Menshinskaia, N. A. Politicheskoe samor- 
asoblachenie Eduarda Torndika. (The political 
self-revelation of Edward Thorndike.) Sovetsk. 
Pedag., 1950, No. 12, (Dec.), 74-80.—Edward 
Thorndike’s books, particularly his ‘“The Nature of 
Man and the Social Order,” are assailed as expressive 
of the typically perverted capitalist position, which 
attempts to rationalize exploitation, racial prejudices 
and the tyranny of the capitalist class. Thorndike is 
accused of distortion of facts, particularly as they 
pertain to Marxism and Communism. His theory of 
heredity is repudiated and ridiculed. The author 
concludes that capitalist society must resort to such 
falacious constructs because “unrest and fear is 
mounting and the ground is shaking under imperial- 
ism while the strength of democracy and socialism 
is growing from day to day.”—M. G. Nemeis. 
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1224. Ostlyngen, Emil. Psychology in Norway. 
Nord. Psykol., 1951, 3, 90-95.—A report of the 
present-day psychology in Norway, including re- 
search, the research institutes, and the various 
branches of applied psychology. An account is given 
also of the training of psychologists in Norway, and 
the Norwegian Psychological Association is dis- 
cussed.— M. L. Reymert. 


1225. Takala, Martti. Psychology in Finland. 
Nord. Psykol., 1951, 3, 82-89.—An account of the 
present status of psychology in Finland, including 
research, institutes, vocational, industrial, child, 
school, and clinical psychology. A discussion of the 
training of psychologists and an account of profes- 
sional organization are included.— M. L. Reymert. 


1226. Wallon, Henri. La psychologie de Des- 
cartes. (The psychology of Descartes.) Pensée, 
1950, 32, 11-20.—The psychology of Descartes is 
evidently progressive and makes use of many notions 
popular in the contemporary psychology. It is 
neither purely idealistic nor materialistic in the 
simplified sense of its epoch. If the world of matter 
and the world of thought and emotions are in it op- 
posed as two irreducible entities, it is because biology 
and the study of man were then primitive. Des- 
cartes affirmed that the unity of mind and matter 
was necessary condition for the explanation of the 
man, but his solutions were arbitrary and contra- 
dictory as they had to be until the theory of evolu- 
tion, historical materialism, and dialectical material- 
ism gave the true solution.—M. Choynowskt. 


(See also abstract 1235) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsYCHOLOGY 


1227. Bartelme, Phyllis. (Community Service 
Society, New York.) The teaching of clinical psy- 
chology to psychiatric social workers. In Amer. 
Assoc. Psychiat. Soc. Workers, Education for psychi- 
atric social work, (see 26: 1474), 178-183.—“‘Students 
in training for psychiatric social work should have 
basic orientation courses in clinical psychology which 
would include three major areas: diagnosis (testing 
techniques), treatment and research.’ These 
courses, designed to familiarize students with the 
scope and function of clinical psychology, should be 
given by well qualified clinical psychologists familiar 
with the field of social work.— L. B. Costin. 


1228. Gardner, George E. (Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center, Boston, Mass.) The contribution of the 
peers day clinical psychologist to the clinic team. 

n Amer. Assoc. Psychiat. Soc. Workers, Education 
for psychiatric social work, (see 26: 1474), 41-54.— 
There is a discussion of five specific types of con- 
tribution that the clinical psychologist can make to 
the clinic team’s “attempt to aid and benefit the 
patient” as well as to the “in-service growth and 
development of the other members of the clinic 
team.” These are examined under (1) diagnosis; 
3 research; (3) administration; (4) training; and 
(5) psychotherapy.— L. B. Costin. 


26: 1224-1234 


1229. Hume, C. W. The ethics of experiments on 
animals. Nature, Lond., 1951, 167, 213-215.— 
The problem of humane treatment of research ani- 
mals in experiments involving suffering is discussed. 
A. C. Hoffman. 


1230. Knapp, Robert H., & Goodrich, Hubert B. 
(Wesleyan U., Middletown, Conn.) The origins of 
American scientists. Science, 1951, 113, 543-545.— 
Data from American Men of Science were analyzed 
to determine the academic origins of American 
scientists. The majority of undergraduate colleges 
were small liberal arts institutions. Middle and Far 
West had the highest position, with Northeast and 
the Middle Atlantic states second, and the South 
lowest.—B. R. Fisher. 


1231. Simmers, Lylah M., & Davis, Robert A. 
Training and experience of counselors in North 
Central schools. Sch. Rev., 1950, 57, 476-484.— 
Two types of information were secured: (1) counse- 
lors were asked to report training and experience on a 
check list, and (2) were asked for recommendations 
regarding training, experience and personal qualifica- 
tions. Three-fourths of the counselors held ad- 
vanced degrees, and recommendations indicated this 
should be a requirement. Work experience varied 
“from truck-driving to band-leading.” Recom- 
mendations were almost unanimously for teaching 
experience and some kind of noneducational work. 
Careful screening for personal qualities as well as 
for academic standing was indicated by the results. 
State certification would raise the professional 
standards.—R. S. Waldrop. 


(See also abstracts 1363, 1428, 1551, 1780) 
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1232. Cranston, Robert Edwin. Effect of thonzy- 
lamine, dexedrine and phenobarbital on psycho- 
logical test performance and on self-ratings of 
subjective states. Microfilm Absir., 1951, 11, 730- 
731.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, Columbia 
University. Microfilm of complete manuscript 
23 p., $1.00, University microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publ. No. 2530. 


1233. de Graciansky, P. Physiologie de la suda- 
tion. (Physiology of sudation.) Sem. Hép., Paris, 
1950, 26, 2101-2107.—A general review of recent 
acquisitions on the physiology of sudation is given 
under the following topics: (1) techniques of investi- 
gation and their criticism; (2) composition of sweat; 
(3) mechanism of sweat secretion; (4) excitants of 
physiological sudation (diaphoretic, pharmacody- 
namic agents; psychic factors; thermal excitants; 
endocrinal excitants, etc.). 48 references.— F.C. 
Sumner. 


1234. Lissmann, H.W. Continuous electrical sig- 
nals from the tail of a fish, Gymnarchus niloticus 
cuv. Nature, Lond., 1951, 167, 201-202.—By means 
of electrodes and amplifier, an uninterrupted stream 
of electrical pulses was picked-up from a given 
variety of fish. The nature of the pulses is described. 
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26: 1235-1242 


The fish is apparently able to appreciate changes in 
the electrical field it sets up and responds accord- 
ingly (avoidance or approach).—A. C. Hoffman. 


1235. Maiorov, F. P. Istoriia ucheniia ob uslov- 
nykh refleksakh. (The history of the theory of 
conditioned reflexes.) Moskva: Academy of Medical 
Sciences USSR, 1948. 375 p. 31 r.—This book 
shows Pavlov’s views in their development. It is 
written primarily for physiologists, but also for 
clinical neurologists and psychiatrists. The subject 
is limited to the history of the theory of conditioned 
reflexes as developed by Pavlov and men working 
under his own direction for the period of forty years 
beginning in 1895 and ending with 1936, the last year 
of his life—M. Choynowski. 


1236. Neugarten, Bernice L. (U. Chicago, Jil.) 
Your heredity. Chicago; Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1951, 48 p. 40¢.—This is a simply presented, 
well illustrated text on the elementary facts of 
heredity: the mechanics of chromosome transmission 
and distribution, the explanation of individual differ- 
ences, the meaning and limitation of heredity, and 
the relative importance of heredity in determining 
mental and physical disease, mental and physical 
traits, musical talent, and personality. It is directed 
towards teen-agers.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


1237. Tanner, J. M. Current advances in the 
study of physique; photogrammetric anthropom- 
etry and an androgyny scale. Lancet, 1951, 260, 
574-579.—Recent work on the relation of physique 
to temperament, psychosis, and neurosis is reviewed. 
The technique of photographic measurement of 
physique is described. A new scale for specifying 
androgyny (feminity of build in males, vice-versa in 
females) is discussed based on the use of a discrim- 
inant function calculated from measurements of 
male and female students.—A. C. Hoffman. 


NERVvovus SYSTEM 


1238. Brookhart, John M., Moruzzi, G., & 
Snider, Ray S. ( Northwestern U. Med. Sch., Chi- 
cago, lll.) Spike discharges of single units in the 
cerebellar cortex. J. Neurophysiol., 1950, 13, 465- 
486.—Fine wire microelectrodes were used to record 
spike potentials from cerebellar cortex of anesthe- 
tized or decerebrated cats. Intrinsic cerebellar 
neurons showed erratic bursts of spontaneous ac- 
tivity at 70-80 per sec (range 20-125/sec) up to 
500 uV. While the identity of the intrinsic units 
producing such activity is unknown, they remained 
active following chronic surgical isolation of cerebel- 
lar cortex. Local strychnine and other intense 
stimulation elicited typical convulsive avalanching 
bursts of activity. Cerebellar intrinsic activity 
may also be variously modified by afferent stimula- 
tion via spinal and cortical stimulation.—C. £. 
Henry. 


1239. Chauchard, Paul. (L’Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Paris.) La régulation physiologique 
de l’activité psychique. (The physiological regula- 
tion of mental activity.) Rev. gén. Sct. pur. appl., 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1947, 54, 265-272.—First part of this article is de- 
voted to a review of the development of our knowl- 
edge of the cerebral cortex as an organ of thought. 
In the second part the problem of a regulative center 
of mental activity is discussed with special emphasis 
laid on the hypothalamus as a center of sleep and the 
significance of sleep in cortical activity. In conclu- 
sion, both coarse materialism with its localization of 
thoughts, and spiritualism with its soul, are rejected 
in favor of an emergence which can be viewed as the 
directive idea, the form implied by the harmony of 
the nervous machine.—M. Choynowski. 


1240. Cranmer, Reed. Nystagmus related to 
lesions of the central vestibular apparatus and the 
cerebellum. Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1951, 60, 
186-196.—The vestibular area of the brain stem and 
the cerebellum of Macaca mulatta were entered with 
an insulated electrode through a trephine opening in 
the skull. ‘Stimulation and small irritative lesions 
of the lateral and medial nuclei produce horizontal 
nystagmus to the same side. Larger lesions . . . 
produce nystagmus to the opposite side. . . . Lesions 
of the superior vestibular nucleus cause vertical 
nystagmus; oblique nystagmus results from lesions 
at the transition between the superior and lateral 
vestibular nucleus. . . . Destructive cerebellar lesions, 
particularly in the region of the pyramis, cause 
nystagmus to the same side.” —A. C. Hoffman. 


1241. Eccles, J. C. (U. Otago, Dunedin, N. Z.), 
& McIntyre, A. K. Plasticity of mammalian mono- 
synaptic reflexes. Nature, Lond., 1951, 167, 466- 
468.—“In the simplest mammalian reflex (the 
monosynaptic myotactic reflex) direct experimental 
evidence has been obtained in support of the hy- 
pothesis that usage leads to increased functional 
efficiency of synapses and disuse to defective func- 
tion. The plasticity [ability of individual synaptic 
junctions to respond to use and disuse by appro- 
priate changes in transmissive efficacy ] that has been 
postulated for higher nerve centres in explanation of 
conditioned reflexes, and of memory would appear 
to be an important attribute even of the synapses of 
the simplest reflex pathway.”—A. C. Hoffman. 


1242. Flexner, Louis B. (Carnegie Institution, 
Washington, D. C.), Tyler, David B., & Gallant, 
Leonard J. Biochemical and physiological dif- 
ferentiation during morphogenesis. X. Onset of 
electrical activity in developing cerebral cortex of 
fetal guinea pig. J. Neurophysiol., 1950, 13, 427- 
430.—‘‘Rhythmic potentials can first be recorded 
from the cortex of the fetal guinea pig at the 46th 
day of gestation (term 66 days), immediately follow- 
ing the period found to be critical for morphological 
and biochemical changes which are believed to ac- 
company the differentiation of neuroblasts into 
neurones. Prompt production of strychnine spikes 
following local application of strychnine to the cortex 
provides evidence that the potentials are at least 
partly cortical in origin. The onset of cortical elec- 
trical activity is correlated temporally with evi- 
dence that can be interpreted to mean that the neu- 
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rones of the cortex become permeable to sodium at 
this time.” —C. E. Henry. 


1243. Gibbs, F. A., & Gibbs, E. L. Atlas of elec- 
troencephalography: Volume I. Methodology and 
controls. (2nd ed) Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley Press, 1950, iv, 324 p. $17.50.—A decade of 
progress in electroencephalography is well illustrated 
by this book, the first volume of three in this new 
edition. There are 210 plates of 10 sec. tracings, 
each derived from an 8-channel Grass Model III 
EEG, covering waking normal tracings between the 
ages of 3 days and 76 years, sleep records over the 
same age range, and examples of overbreathing. 
There is discussion of history, definition of the 
problem, physics and chemistry, physiology, method- 
ology, general characteristics of the EEG and age 
changes awake and asleep.—C. E. Henry. 


1244. Gooddy, William, & McKissock, Wylie. 
The theory of cerebral localisation. Lancet, 1951, 
260, 481-483.—“‘If we realise that localisation is not 
absolute, not imprinted on the brain from the begin- 
ning . . ., we shall find no difficulty in understanding 
how other parts of the brain—cells and fibres—have 
taken over ‘responsibility’ for the basic matters of 
sensation and volition underlying behaviour.’’— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


1245. Lafon, R., Passouant, P., Billet, M., & 
Billet, B. Etude électro-encéphalographique du 
coma insulinique. (Electroencephalographic study 
of insulin coma.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 
251-254.—EEGs were obtained from 15 insulin- 
treated mental patients during coma, on awakening, 
and sometime after the coma. The EEG results are 
reported and the authors believe it possible to say 
that if the electro-encephalographic study of the 
coma itself does not bring very important new facts, 
the modifications which are observed in the course of 
some prolonged comas can be of certain interest as 
well from the neuro-physiological as from the clinical 
point of view, notably the clear dissociation of the 
two states, the electrical and the clinical.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


1246. Ohm, J. Li&hmung der Vestibulariskerne. 
(Paralysis of the vestibular nuclei.) Conf. Neurol., 
1950, 10, 272-285.—“‘Elimination of or injury to the 
vestibular nuclei by operative procedures, diseases, 
anesthesia and coma induces not only an impairment 
of vestibular functions proper but also of many other 
oculomotor innervations, particularly the optokinetic 
and voluntary innervations. It is concluded that the 
vestibular nuclei contain an important relay station 
of ocular movements.” French and English sum- 
maries. 20 references—M. L. Simmel. 


1247. Shurrager, P. S., & Dykman, R. A. (Jiii- 
nois Institute of Technology, Chicago.) Walking 
carnivores. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 

44, 252—262.—Thoracic and lumbar transections of 
spinal cord in ten cats and one dog at varying ages 
from 2 days to 12 weeks were followed with post- 
operative exercise of the hind limbs. Some of the 
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animals showed a recovered ability to walk, run or 
jump in a coordinated manner. Recovery appeared 
to be directly related to amount of stimulated exer- 
cise and inversely to the age at transection. In two 
animals a second transection was performed, with no 
detriment to walking.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 


1248. Sureau, M., Fischgold, H., & Capdevielle, 
G. Activité électrique du cerveau du nouveau-né. 
(Electric activity of the newborn.) Sem. Hép., 
Paris, 1950, 26, 2642-2648.—This EEG study was 
made on 28 normal neonates and 18 neonates de- 
livered in pathological condition. The special pre- 
cautions and difficulties of these EEG examinations 
of neonates are indicated. The results show that 
electric activity of brain exists from the first hours 
after birth even in 2 prematures born at end of 6.5 
months; that 4 babies born by Cesarian and 11 
babies born by forceps showed an EEG identical 
with that of babies born under normal conditions; 
that of 3 neonates with meningeal hemorrhage, one 
not presenting convulsions, showed a typical EEG 
trace of comitiality; a second presented a normal 
trace despite incontestable convulsions; a third with- 
out convulsions had also a normal trace.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


1249. Szent4gothai, John. (U. Pécs, Hungary.) 
The elementary vestibulo-ocular reflex arc. ‘ 
Neurophysiol., 1950, 13, 395-407.—Artificiai endo- 
lymph currents were produced in semicircular ducts 
of dogs and cats via fine glass cannulas and the ac- 
tivity of extra-ocular muscles recorded kymographic- 
ally. There is a predominant functional correlation 
involving a three-neuron-arc between each crista 
and two extra-ocular muscles as follows: superior 
semicircular duct with the ipsilateral superior rectus 
and the contralateral inferior obliquus; the posterior 
duct with the ipsilateral superior obliquus and the 
contralateral inferior rectus; the horizontal duct with 
the ipsilateral medial rectus and the contralateral 
lateral rectus. In addition, each crista has reflex 
connections with all extra-ocular muscles via the 
reticular formation, the function of which is in- 
hibitory as nystagmus is thereby suppressed.—C. E. 
Henry. 


1250. Thompson, W. C., & Bach, L. M. N. (Tu- 
lane U. Sch. Med., New Orleans, La.) Some func- 
tional connections between hypothalamus and 
medulla. J. Neurophysiol., 1950, 13, 455-464.— 
Posterior hypothalamic stimulation of nembutalized 
cats elicited vasomotor, respiratory and somatic 
reflexes generally varying in the same direction. 
Facilitation of these changes was observed following 
interruption of the medial inhibitory reticular for- 
mation in the medulla. Interruption of the dorso- 
lateral facilitatory reticular formation resulted in the 
opposite effect. Simultaneous stimulation of the 
bulbar inhibitory system opposed the induced re- 
sponses to the same degree that uncomplicated stim- 
ulation caused vasodepression.—C. E. Henry. 


(See also abstracts 1259, 1347, 1353, 1649.) 
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26: 1251-1258 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


1251. Ash, Philip. (Pennsyloania State Coll., 
State College.) The sensory capacities of infra- 
human mammals: vision, audition, gustation. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1951, 48, 289-326.—“This survey has 
brought out three important points: 1. Only a few 
of the numerous infrahuman mammals have been 
studied at all, and of these only one or two have been 
studied with any degree of intensity. 2. The small 
size of the samples employed, considered in the light 
of the usually large intraspecies variation, call into 
question the reliability of many of the findings. 
3. Lack of comparability of methods used to explore 
the same capacity in the same or in different species 
makes it difficult to compare the results secured in 
these studies. . . . On the positive side, however, it 
may be noted that both stimulus-generating equip- 
ment and research techniques have been greatly im- 
proved and refined in the past 10 years.” 190-item 
bibliography.— M. R. Marks. 

1252. El-Baradi, Abdel Fattah, & Bourne, Geof- 
frey H. (London Hosp. Med. Coll.) Theory of 
tastes and odors. Science, 1951, 113, 660-661.— 
““(1) We have found in the papilla foliata of the rabbit 
2 enzymes (or groups of enzymes) of the 4 groups 
postulated by Kistiakowsky as being required to 
explain the mechanism of smell (and presumably 
also of taste). (2) We have found so far that the 
histochemical reactions of these enzymes (or groups 
of enzymes) are inhibited by some substances that 
have a well-defined taste and are not inhibited by 
others.”"—B. R. Fisher. 


1253. Goligher, J. C., & Hughes, E.S.R. Sensi- 
bility of the rectum and colon; its role in the mecha- 
nism of anal continence. Lancet, 1951, 260, 543-548. 
—The rectum and the lower sigmoid colon were each 
distended by inflation of a balloon introduced 
through a sigmoidoscope. 40 normal persons re- 
ported sensations of ‘“‘wind” or motion in the rectum 
requiring evacuation (accompanied by contraction 
of the external sphincter ani which appeared to be 
partly reflex and partly voluntary) with distension of 
any portion of the bowel up to about 15 cm. of the 
anal orifice. Distension of the bowel above this level 
produced sensations referred to the suprapubic or 
left iliac region described as ‘“‘wind” or “colic” (with 
low pressure) and pain (high pressure). Study of 
patients in which nerve-supply to the rectum and 
colon had been interrupted by anaesthetic block or 
operative lesion shows that the former sensations are 
mediated by the parasympathetic, the colonic by 
the orthosympathetic.—A. C. Hoffman. 


1254. Hardy, A. C., & Bainbridge, R. Effect of 
pressure on the behaviour of decapod larvae (crust- 
acea). Nature, Lond., 1951, 167, 354-355.—It seems 
likely that a pressure-sensitive organ may exist in 
certain plankton animals, since response (vertical 
migration) was found to be so rapid to both increase 
and decrease of the pressure in the 20-inch tubes in 
which the animals were observed.—A. C. Hoffman. 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


1255. Mayer, Jean (Harvard o Sch. Public 
Health, Boston 15, Mass.), Vitale, J. J., & Bat 
Margaret W. Mechanism of the regulation of food 
intake. Nature, Lond., 1951, 167, 562-563.— 
General conclusions from observations now in pro- 
gress of various experimental animals (rats, dogs, 
man, etc.) are that chemoreceptors are sensitive to 
variations in blood glucose level, but adaptation to a 
changed glucose level takes place within a few days. 
Variations have greater influence, then, on food in- 
take than absolute levels of blood glucose. If ac- 
tivity rises above a basal activity-level, food intake 
increases; but if activity drops below, food intake 
does not decrease and the animal accumulates fat. 
Conditions can be created so that the chosen daily 
food intake no longer corresponds to the actual 
calorie requirements.—A. C. Hoffman. 


1256. Pringle, J.W.S. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) The 
instrumentation of the li body. Sct. News, 1950, 
17, 100-114.—Taking as his starting point the no- 
tion of instrumentation as used by engineers, the 
author discusses some principles of the working of 
the sensory “‘instruments’’ by means of which brains 
of living things are able to derive information from 
the world which surrounds them. He outlines funda- 
mentals of sensory physiology and, having explained 
the mathematical concept of “operator,’’ analyses 
the nature of the sensory operator.— M. Choynowski. 


1257. Rubin, Alan; Winston, Julius; Metz- 
Rubin, Helen; & Berwick, Leonard. The vestibular 
responses to turning, with nomograms for the detec- 
tion of streptomycin and other drug toxicities and for 
the prediction of the normal variations of nystagmus 
and vertigo. Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1951, 60, 
108-116.—The standard Barany turning test was 
given to 104 persons (male and female, 20-45 years 
of age). The mean duration of postrotational 
nystagmus was 22.9 secs. in males (range, 11-42), 
24.3 in females (range, 11-38); mean duration for 
vertigo was 20.9 (7-38) and 20.7 (10-38). No sig- 
nificant differences were observed between the sexes, 
right vs. left rotation, nystagmic vs. vertigo duration. 
When the procedure was repeated with 2 groups of 
13 subjects each 2 or 30 minutes after cessation of 
nystagmus and vertigo resulting from the first test, 
small, but significant, decreases (around 2 secs. on 
the average) in duration were noted. These norma- 
tive data are presented as a nomogram for conven- 
ient use.—A. C. Hoffman. 

(W. B. 


1258. Turk, Amos, & Bownes, Kenneth. 
Connor Engineering Corp., Danbury, Conn.) In- 
adequate stimulation of olfaction. Science, 1951, 
114, 234-236.—"“The use of activated carbon as an 
air-cleaning device to remove all sources of olfactory 
stimulation from a test space can be successfully 
carried out provided certain precautions, as de- 
scribed here, are taken. In the absence of such 
measures, a test space in which air has been purified 
by activated carbon sorbents may give rise to an 
odor variously described as ‘yeastlike’ or ‘alcoholic,’ 
which, though not unpleasant and often even un- 
noticed by a lay observer, interferes with an ol- 
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factory research program. We have found that the 
olfactory stimulation in such cases is related to an 
inert aersol, and hence is an ‘inadequate’ stimulation 
of olfaction in the sense that no gas or vapor is in- 
volved.” —B. R. Fisher. 


1259. Zubek, John P. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Studies in somesthesis. I. Role of 
the somesthetic cortex in roughness discrimination 
in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 
339—353.—Thirty-five blinded rats were trained to 
discriminate a rough from a smooth cylinder and 
then subjected to bilateral cortical lesions in varying 
locations. Severe impairment of the discrimination 
followed lesions in somatic areas I and II, lesions 
elsewhere being followed by no disturbance in the 
habit.— L. I. O’Kelly. 


(See also abstracts 1785, 1793, 1800, 
1 


VISION 


1260. —-———— O deiatel’nosti Komissii po fiziolo- 

cheskoi optike pri Fiziologicheskom institute im. 
- P. Pavlova Akademii nauk SSSR. (On the ac- 
tivity of the Commission on Physiological Optics at 
the Pavlov Physiological Institute of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences.) Probl. fiziol. Opt., 1950, 9, 
208-—209.—Listed are the papers read and discussed 
at 10 meetings held in Moscow during the period 
from May, 1948 to March, 1950.—J. D. London. 


1261. [Preface.] Probl. fiziol. Opt., 
1950, 9, 3.—Soviet researchers in the psychophysi- 
ology of vision must be guided in their investigations 
by Pavlovian theory. ‘‘Our duty is thoroughly to 
take into account... the fundamental proposition of 
Pavlovian theory concerning the leading regulatory 
function of the cerebral cortex and to carry out re- 
search associated with the Pavlovian theory con- 
cerning the analyzers.”—J. D. London. 

1262. Arnulf, Albert; Dupuy, Odette, & Flamant, 
Francoise. Les microfluctuations de l’oeil et leur 
influence sur l’image rétinienne. (Microfluctuations 
of the eye and their influence on the retinal image.) 
C. R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 1951, 232, 438-440.—The 
diffusion effect on retinal images, due to microfluc- 
tuations of accommodation, was studied by two tech- 
niques. Comparable measures were obtained by a 
photographic technique and by a direct visual tech- 
nique which make it possible, the authors state, to 
deduce more accurate limits of visual resolving 
power than may be deduced on a basis of chromatic 
and spherical aberration alone-—R. W. Burnham. 


1263. Austin, George Allen. The effect of stimu- 
lus area on visual intensity threshold. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1951, 11, 728-729.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1951, University of Michigan. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript 56 p., $1.00, University microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2569. 

1264. Browne, R. C. imental nystagms. 
Lancet, 1951, 260, 721-722.—None of 6 brown rats or 
6 black-and-white rabbits showed nystagmus after 7 
months in the dark. 2 black kittens and 1 tabby 
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showed rotary oscillation accompanied by syn- 
chronous tremor of the head after 4 weeks in the 
dark, and 1 black after 7 weeks; a second tabby 
showed no nystagmus after 8 weeks in the dark. The 
black kittens recovered after 1 week in the light (the 
tabbies died). The suggestion is made that coal- 
miner’s nystagmus may be a type of disuse atrophy 
of the visual apparatus.—A. C. Hoffman. 

1265. Collins, F. D., & Morton, R. A. Retinal 
receptors. Nature, Lond., 1951, 167, 673-676.— 
This is a contrary discussion of the ‘‘new retinal pig- 
ments” suggested by Dartnall (see 25: 2827) and 
Hartridge (see 25: 5112) with a reply in the latter 
case.—A. C. Hoffman. 

1266. Ebe, M., Isobe, K., & Motokawa, K. 
(Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan.) Physiological mecha- 
nisms of color blindness. Science, 1951, 113, 353-354. 
—Curves of the electrical excitability of the eye of 
dichromats after pre-illumination with lights of 
differing wave lengths indicate 4 kinds of retinal pro- 
cesses, which may be denoted by R(ed), Y(ellow), 
G(reen), and B(lue) in the order of rapidity of pro- 
cesses. In color-blind subjects, any one of these 
processes is especially weak. Measurement pro- 
cedures are described, and excitability curve data are 
plotted. Findings with anomalous trichromat 
subjects are presented, to indicate that the differ- 
ences between anomalous trichromatism and di- 
chromatism are not qualitative, but ‘“‘merely quanti- 
tative.”—B. R. Fisher. 

1267. Fabricant, Noah D., & Murroughs, Thad- 
deus R. Flicker fusion threshold in normal persons. 
Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. Mon., 1951, 30, 146-148.— 
Using a Krasno-Ivy flicker photometer, flicker fusion 
thresholds of 45 presumably normal college subjects 
were determined under conditions of 12 or 0.1 foot- 
candle room illumination and at viewing distances of 
24, 5, and 10 feet. Average threshold was observed 
to decrease significantly with increase in distance 
and probably also with decrease in room illumination. 
Test-retest reliability was found to be high.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

1268. Granit, Ragnar. (Karolinska Institutet, 
Stockholm, Sweden.) WL’inhibition retinienne. (Ret- 
inal inhibition.) Rev. gen. Sci. pur. appl., 1948, 55, 
52-62.—In this paper the author gives rather de- 
tailed account of the development of research on 
retinal inhibition, beginning with 1932, when he 
started his work on the electrical signs of excitation 
and inhibition in the retina. He reviews both his 
own work and that of others together with a critical 
discussion of results and hypotheses. 21-item 
bibliography.— M. Choynowski. 

1269. Gunter, Ralph. (Institute of Ophthal- 
mology, Judd St., London.) Sensitivity of the cat’s 
eye to infra-red radiations. Nature, Lond., 1951, 
167, 1062—1063.—6 dark-adapted cats were trained 
in a Y-shaped choice box to respond positively to the 
less bright of 2 white-light panels to a criterion of 
100% correct responses in 20 consecutive trials. 
When darkness was substituted for the low-intensity 
stimulus, correct responses were made in 92 out of 
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100 trials. When discrimination between infra-red 
and darkness was required, response fell to random 
level. When discrimination was required between 
infra-red radiations and white light, a consistent 89% 
poe tive response to the infra-red panel was observed. 
t is concluded “that infra-red radiations in the 
amounts used in the present experiment have no 
visual stimulus value for the animal's dark-adapted 
eye, and are subjectively equal to darkness for the 
cat.”—A. C. Hoffman. 

1270. Gurtovoi, G. K. Reakfsii na fsvetnost’ 
u fSsvetnoslepykh (akhromatov). (The reactions to 
color in the color-blind (achromats).) Probl. fisiol. 
Opt., 1950, 9, 90-104.—In 2 of the 4 achromats ex- 
amined there was established the influence of color 
on ocular electrical sensitivity; none on the others. 
In achromats where the visual organs react to color, 
“it is necessary to postulate the preservation of a 
color-sensing cone-apparatus lower than the cerebral 
cortex.’’ That they are color-blind is connected with 
cortical disruptions. The influence of color on elec- 
trical sensitivity in achromats probably proceeds 
through vegetative centers. ‘On the basis of the 
existence of different reactions of the visual organs, 
it is not yet possible to conclude that the sensations 
(subjective images) in these cases have to be differ- 
ent.”"—J. D. London. 

1271. Hartridge, H. (Gresham Coil., London, 
Eng.) Human colour vision. Sci. News, 1950, 15, 
9-30; 16; 154-169.—In this paper the author dis- 
cusses in turn (1) The position today of the three- 
colour theory, (2) the significance of vitamin A, (3) 
the retinal colour receptors of animals, (4) the 
retinal direction effects, (5) the evidence of the 
fixation points, (6) subjective colours, (7) reduced 
foveal vision, (8) the polychromatic theory, (9) 
colour mixture experiments, (10) hue discrimination, 
(11) other visual phenomena, (12) human colour 
perception. 17-item bibliography.—-M. Choynowski. 

1272. Hueck, H. J. (U. Leyden, Netherlands.) 
Influence of light upon the hatching of winter-eggs of 
the fruit tree red spider. Nature, Lond., 1951, 167, 
993-994.—The observation that a larger percentage 
of red spider eggs exposed to light hatched than of 
eggs kept in the dark at the same temperature and 
humidity suggests that “‘light provides a stimulus to 
the fully developed embryo to break the egg-shell.”’ 
Of the light-exposed eggs, a greater percentage of 
those exposed to blue or dark blue hatched than of 
those exposed to green, yellow, orange, or red.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

1273. Hurvich, Leo M., & Jameson, Dorothea. 
(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) The 
binocular fusion of yellow in relation to color 
theories. Science, 1951, 114, 199-202.—The results 
of experiments by Hecht (using Wratten filters) and 
Prentice (using narrow band Farrand interference 
filters) demonstrating binocular fusion of yellow 
from monocular red and green stimuli are criticized 
because the stimuli are not psychologically pure. 
The technique of an experiment using stimuli psy- 
chologically pure for the authors is described; the 
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resultant sensation was “white.”” The implications 
of all of these findings for color vision theory are 
considered.—B. R. Fisher. 


1274. fAkovleva, S. P. O priniatii na anomalos- 
kope fSvetovykh neravenstv za ravenstva. (On 
the taking of color inequalities for equality in the 
anomaloscope.) Probl. fisiol. Opt., 1950, 9, 106-110. 
—In determining color anomaly by means of the 
anomaloscope, viewing without rest for more than 6 
to 10 seconds leads to “leveling of colors."" The 
process of leveling of colors in long fixation bears 
“not only a peripheral, but also a central char- 
acter."—J. D. London. 

1275. fArbus, A. L. O nekotorykh illfGzifakh v 
otsenke vidimykh chastei i summ otrezkov rassto- 
fanil. (On some illusions in the evaluation of visible 
parts and sums of spatial segments.) Prob. fisiol. 
Opt., 1950, 9, 179-190.—A number of illusions are 
presented and discussed. The tendency to see spatial 
segments in various arrangements as constituting 
parts or wholes of 3-dimensional objects is phylo- 
genetically related to the time when man first began 
to use tools for work. Prior to that time there was 
no necessity abstractly to divide wholes into parts or 
to compound the former out of the latter. Practice 
in division and compounding of spatial segments of 
“real 3-dimensional bodies” led naturally to the de- 
velopment of man’s evaluative powers which even- 
tually, “in the words of Lenin, was sealed in his con- 
sciousness.” —J. D. London. 


1276. Ittelson, W. H., & Kilpatrick, F.P. (Prince- 
ton U., N. J.) Experiments in perception. Sct. 
Amer., 1951, 185(2), 50-55.—Experiments in the 
area of visual perception are described which support 
the thesis that “‘perception is a functional affair 
based on action, experience and probability.”— 
C. M. Louttit. 

1277. Maizel, S.O. Nekotorye fizicheskie profs- 
essy v svetochuvstvitel’ nykh kletkakh setchatki. 
(Certain physical processes in the photosensitive 
cells of the retina.) Probl. fiziol. Opt., 1950, 9, 
5-19.—A theory of vision, based on physical and 
chemical considerations involving probabilities of 
disassociation of molecular ‘“‘photoreagents,”’ is pre- 
sented and some mathematical deductions checked 
against experiment.—J. D. London. 


1278. Misiak, Henryk. (Fordham U., New 
York.) The decrease of critical flicker frequency 
with age. Science, 1951, 113, 551-552.—‘‘The sub- 
jects were 182 males and 137 females free from any 
visual pathology, ranging from 7 to 89 years of age.” 
Apparatus and procedures are described. Data are 
treated in 17 5-year age-groups, and the means and 
o’s of the groups are compared. Findings show no 
significant sex differences, and considerable vari- 
ability in the population. “It can be concluded that 
ccf drops with age, this drop becoming significant in 
individuals later in life (after 55).'’ The interin- 
dividual variability tends to increase with age. The 
intraindividual variability on the contrary, shows 
tendency to decrease.—B. R. Fisher 
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127°. Morris, Ailene, & Dimmick, Forrest L. 
Visual acuity at scotopic levels of illumination. 
U. S. Navy Submarine Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1950, 
9 (162), 157-183.—Visual acuity was measured 
with a checkerboard-type target for six observers 
in the scotopic brightness range between 3.7 and 
6.7 log wuLl. Pupillary measurements, made with 
an infra-red pupillometer, were correlated with 
individual differences in acuity. Visual acuity, in 
terms of reciprocal visual angle, was found to in- 
crease as a linear function of log brightness, in ac- 
cordance with the equation V = .033 log B— .09. 
Pupil size was found to change with brightness in 
the range studied. Individuals with the largest 
fog size tended to have the greatest visual acuity. 
ix log wuL was confirmed as the upper brightness 
limit for acuity uncontaminated by photopic 
factors.—W. F. Grether. 


1280. Mote, F. A. (U. Wéisconsin, Madison.), 
& Riopelle, A. J. The effect of varying the intensity 
and duration of preexposure upon foveal dark adap- 
tation in the human eye. /. gen. Physiol., 1951, 34, 
657-—674.—Four intensities (i1, 300, 5,650, 1,130, 
and 565 mL.) and four durations (300, 150, 30, and 
15 secs.) were used in all combinations. For each of 
two S’s the final steady threshold was about 7.0 
puL. “As intensity, or duration, or both were in- 
creased the initial foveal dark adaptation threshold 
rose, the slope of the curve decreased, and the time 
to reach a final steady threshold value increased.” 
—S. S. Marsolf. 


1281. Motokawa, Koiti. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
Japan.) Field of retinal induction and optical illu- 
sion. J. Neurophysiol., 1950, 13, 413-426—The 
change in electrical excitability of the eye was ex- 
plored as a function of previous contrast stimulation 
by various geometric forms. The field of retinal in- 
duction so determined was found to be triangular 
around a triangle and circular around a circle, but 
cruciform around a square. Many classical optical 
illusions were examined with a more direct demon- 
stration by these physiological than by psychological 
techniques. Anisotropy of visual space appears to 
be based on functional anisotropy of the retina. 
Retinal induction is important for visual acuity, 
the vernier effect being due to field patterns. Retinal 
induction differs from magnetic, electric and gravita- 
tional fields particularly in its dependence on the 
angle subtended by the inducing figure—C. E. 
Henry. 


1282. Motokawa, K. (Téhoku U., Sendai, Japan), 
Ebe, M., Arakawa, Y., & Oikawa, T. Retinal 
colour responses to microstimulation. Nature, 
Lond., 1951, 167, 729-730.—Response curves are 
presented of the increases in electrical sensitivity of 
red, yellow, green, and blue receptors after termina- 
tion of a light stimulus (2 sec. duration) plotted 
against the wave-lengths of the preilluminating 
lights. At 30’ from center of the eye, the response 
curve R shows a maximum at about 610 my and 
another at the violet part of the spectrum; the 
maxima of the Y, G, and B curves are at about 575, 
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520, and 460 my; the R and G curves are higher than 
the Y and B curves. At the fovea high values of 
R and G are found, very low for B, and none meas- 
urable for the Y curve. At 20° from center, the Y 
component becomes prominent and G is markedly 
reduced.—A. C. Hoffman. 


1283. Nitiberg, N. D. Svetochuvstvitel’nye pri- 
emniki glaza. (Photosensitive receptors of the eye.) 
Probl. fiziol. Opt., 1950, 9, 61-76.—The hypothetical 
receptors which determine color vision cannot have 
curves of sensitivity that are not one of a possible 
number of additively compounded curves. Any 
three receptors, the sensitivity curves of which form 
a color system of 3 components, will give agreement 
with all the data on color compounding. No experi- 

ments on color-compounding, whatever the combi- 
nation, can decide which of the curves for additive 
compounding are the real curves of sensitivity. 
Granit’s theories are subjected to negative criticism. 
—I. D. London. 


1284. Pascal, Joseph I. A physiological study of 
refractive errors. Eye, Ear, Nose, Thr. Mon., 1950, 
29, 550-556; 622-627.—Commented upon in this 
lecture to ophthalmologists are: the definition of 
emmetropia, variation in the emmetropic properties 
of the eye with the nature of the material viewed, 
the acuity of the eye despite its optical imperfec- 
tions, effect of tension on visual acuity, accommoda- 
tory efficiency as a function of age, difference in 
accommodative activity between natural and lens- 
corrected emmetropes, astigmatism at distance and 
at near vision, question of whether the emmetropic 
eye is best adapted for distance vision, and the role 
of motivation in visual acuity. —A. C. Hoffman. 


1285. Pospishil, V.I. Kakim obrazom svet deist- 
vuet na palochki setchatki? (In what manner does 
light act on the rods of the retina?) Probl. fiziol. 
Opt., 1950, 9, 20-31.—After a mathematical intro- 
duction in which the influence of light on Brownian 
movement is a key consideration, it is shown that 
certain collisions, resulting from the Brownian 
movement of the particles constituting the retinal 
pigment, can mechanically account for the origin of 
visual nerve impulses in day vision. In other words, 
“the principle of the visual process is based on the 
transformation of light into heat” which excites the 
particles of retinal pigment to increased move- 
ment and collisions and thus to increased ‘“hammer- 
ing” at the nerve endings, initiating thereby neural 
impulses.—J. D. London 


1286. Pospishil, V. I. Nochnoe zrenie i éffekt 

kin’e. (Night vision and the Purkinje effect.) 
Probl. fisiol. Opt., 1950, 9, 32-34.—A theory of night 
vision is sketched on the basis of a previous exposi- 
tion (see 26: 1285). Purpur particles participate, 
along with pigment particles, in the visual process for 
night vision.—J. D. London. 


1287. Roslavtsev, A. V., & Inshakova, N. T. 
Dlitel’nost’ posledovatel’nykh obrazov i oshchush- 
chenie diskomforta pri raznykh napravieniiakh 
vzgliada. (The duration of after-images and the 
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sensation of discomfort with different directions of 
view.) Probl. fiziol. Opt., 1950, 9, 197-204.—To the 
degree that the source of glare is transfered to the 
periphery of the visual field the duration of the after- 
images is shortened. Changes in brightness and 
position of the source of glare in the visual field 
brings on changes in phase of the after-images and in 
their duration. On transfer of the source of glare to 
the periphery of the visual field its dazzling action is 
lowered.—J. D. London. 


1288. Rudnik, A. I. Rol’ perifericheskogo otrezka 
opticheskol sistemy v izmenenii reobazy pri neko- 
torykh vozdeistvifakh na glaz. (Role of the periph- 
eral segment of the optical system in change of 
rheobase in the case of certain influences on the eye.) 
Probl. fizsiol. Opt., 1950, 9, 55-60.—A significant de- 
crease in the rheobase was observed on the part of 
that portion of the eye to which was applied acces- 
sory electrical or light stimulation; chronaxie as a 
rule increased. Change in rheobase was not as a rule 
observed on the part of the nonstimulated portion. 
If a change did occur, it was in the same direction 
as that of chronaxie. Change of rheobase is due to 
changes in the nerve-apparatus of the peripheral 
segment of the optical system as well as in the re- 
moter centers.—J. D. London. 


1289. Saltzman, Maurice, & Ersner, Matthew S. 
V-shaped and U-shaped audiograms. Eye, Ear, 
Nose Thr. Mon., 1951, 30, 247—250.—Aural trauma 
associated with U- or V-shaped audiograms are dis- 
cussed.—A. C. Hoffman. 

1290. Samsonova, V. G. Akhromaticheskii in- 
terval pri izmerenii porogov v predelakh tsentral’noi 
iamki setchatki. (Achromatic interval in measure- 
ment of thresholds within the limits of the central pit 
of the retina.) Probl. fisiol. Opt., 1950, 9, 77-82.— 
It is demonstrated that in some people there exists 
within the central pit elements of twilight vision. 
This was observed in 3 out of 5 subjects where the 
maximum sensitivity in measurement of the achro- 
matic threshold was at 510-515 my and in that of the 
chromatic threshold 530 my. In these subjects there 
was established ‘‘a significant achromatic interval 
with characteristic position of its maxima.’’—J. D. 
London. 


1291. Samsonova, V. G. Svetovaia i razlichitel’- 
naia chuvstvitel’ nost’ glaza v zavisimosti ot plosh- 
chadi, intensivnosti i mesta razdrazheniia setchatki. 
(Light and discriminatory sensitivity of the eye as a 
function of the area, intensity, and place of stimula- 
tion of the retina.) Probl. fiziol. Opt., 1950, 9, 134- 
164.— Experimental data on light and discriminatory 
sensitivities of the eye as a function of area, intensity, 
and locale of retinal stimulation are presented and 
analyzed under three separate headings: (1) the 
absolute thresholds of sensitivity to light, (2) thresh- 
olds of light and discriminatory sensitivities under 
conditions of “‘composite vision,”” and (3) the chief 
physiological features of the response of the visual 
analyzer to stimulation by light.—J. D. London. 
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1292. Seletskaia, L. I. O polozhitel’noil i otrits- 
atel’noil indukfsii v organe zrenifa. (On positive and 
negative induction in the organ of vision.) Probl. 
fisiol. Opt., 1950, 9, 119-122.—Experimental curves 
of sensitivity, reflecting processes of positive and 
negative induction, were obtained which are very 
similar to Kholmskaia’s hypothetical curves of the 
course of positive and negative induction in the 
visual organ.—J. D. London. 


1293. Semenovskaia, E. N. O funktsional’noi 
podvizhnosti zritel’nogo analizatora u akhromatov. 
(On the functional lability of the visual analyzer in 
achromats.) Probl. fisiol. Opt., 1950, 9, 49-54.— 
In all 4 achromats low lability of the visual nerve- 
apparatus was observed, where lability is measured 
by the critical frequency of applied current for dis- 
appearance of intermittent phosphene. The re- 
fractory interval in achromats as a rule is longer 
than in trichromats. The visual nerve-apparatus in 
achromats is also characterized by the great dura- 
tion of stimulus necessary for the arisal of phos- 
phene.—I. D. London. 

1294. Semenovskaia, E. N., & Kondorskaia, I. L. 
Funktsional’naia podvizhnost’ i élektricheskaia 
chuvstvitel’nost’ zritel’nogo analizatora v uslovi- 
fakh krasnogo i zelénogo osveshcheniia. (The func- 
tional lability and electrical sensitivity of the visual 
analyzer under conditions of red and green illumina- 
tion.) Probl. fiziol. Opt., 1950, 9, 35-43.—Visual 
electrical sensitivity and functional lability bear an 
inverse relation to each other under conditions of 
visual adaptation. Under adaptation to red light 
electrical sensitivity decreases, while functional 
lability increases. Under adaptation to green light 
the reverse obtains. The action of red light on these 
functions is similar to cathodal action and that of 

tassium ions in the dark; while the action of green 
ight is similar to anodal action and that of calcium 
ions. The action of colored light on the visual func- 
tions exhibits not only a peripheral, but also a cen- 
tral character.—IJ. D. London. 


1295. Semenovskaia, E. N., & Struchkov, M. I. 
Dlitel’nost’ uderzhaniia ritmicheskogo fosfena v 
temnote i na svetu pri raznoi sile razdrazhaitish- 
chego toka. (Duration of retention of rhythmic 
phosphene in dark and in light with different strengths 
of the stimulating current.) Probl. fiziol. Opt., 1950, 
9, 44-48.—The functional lability of the visual 
analyzer is higher in dark than in light, where 
lability is measured by duration of retention of 
rhythmic phosphene. This obtains for strengths of 
stimulating current exceeding the threshold magni- 
tude by 1.5 and 2, as well as 3, times. The critical 
frequency of applied current for disappearance of 
intermittent phosphene under the conditions of the 
experiment was higher in dark than in light.—J. D. 
London. 

1296. Shevareva, V. K. Vlifanie tsvetnogo osvesh- 
cheniia na muskul’no-dvigatel’nuit rabotosposob- 
nost’. (The influence of colored illumination on 
musculo-motor efficiency.) Probl. fisiol. Opt., 1950, 
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9, 127-130.—Given equal brightness, muscular 
efficiency is higher under green than under red il- 
lumination. This probably is due to the “sympathi- 
cotropic action of green light on the vegetative nerv- 
ous D. London. 


1297. Shevareva, V. K. Vlifanie tsvetnogo os- 
veshcheniia na muskul’no-dvigatel’nuiu raboto- 
sposobnost’ u akhromatov. (The influence of 
colored illumination on musculo-motor efficiency in 
achromats.) Probl. fiziol. Opt., 1950, 9, 131-133.— 
In one achromat muscular efficiency was higher 
under green than under red light; which fact shows 
that, although red and green lights are not dis- 
tinguishable, they can, nevertheless, act variously 
upon the subcortical part of the brain and through it 
upon the muscles.—J. D. London. 


1298. Shvarts, L. A. K voprosu o sposobakh 
vysheniia chuvstvitel’nosti organov chuvstv. (On 
means of raising the sensitivity of sense organs.) 
Probl. fiziol. Opt., 1950, 9, 191-196.—Data are ad- 
duced to show that visual acuity is increased under 
conditions demanding its heightening. This ac- 
quired increase in acuity is retained for periods of 
over a month and manifests transfer phenomena. 
The practical conclusion is drawn that “for training 
the sensitivity of the sense organs it is necessary to 
create the conditions, which arouse in man a natural 
demand for this increase of sensitivity, and to carry 
out under these conditions a series of training- 
exercises." —J. D. London. 


1299. Shvarts, L. A. Sutochnye kolebaniia tset- 
ovol chuvstvitel’nosti glaza. (Daily oscillations of 
the color sensitivity of the eye.) Probl. fiziol. Opt., 
1950, 9, 123-126.— During the course of the day color 
sensitivity changes sharply. It changes in opposite 
directions for the long and short-waved parts of the 
spectrum.—I. D. London. 


(See also abstracts 1185, 1186, 1220, 1798, 1832) 


AUDITION 


1300. Bevan, William, Jr., Hard, John S., Ulie S. 
(Emory U., Ga.) Sound-induced seizures in rats fed 
an amino-acid deficient diet. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1951, 44, 327-333.—Seizure tests of groups 
of animals matched for seizure susceptibility were 
carried out before, during and after a 34 day regimen 
of dietary restriction. The experimental group re- 
ceived ad lib feeding of amino-acid deficient ration, 
the control group a quantitatively restricted diet. 
Both groups showed weight decrease and an increase 
in frequency of severe seizures, the amino-acid 
group being the more affected. This was accom- 
panied by a decrease in latency for first running at- 
tack. After restoration of normal diet a return to 
behavior similar to the initial testing was noted.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

1301. Corliss, E. L. R. & Snyder, W. F. (Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.) 
Calibration of audiometers. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1950, 22, 837-842.—A general description is given of 
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the procedure developed at the National Bureau of 
Standards for calibrating audiometers. The sources 
of calibration standards are presented, and there is a 
discussion of the physics underlying the present 
technique. Limitations on the validity of the 
threshold data are pointed out. A method for de- 
termining the calibration of audiometer earphones 
is described. Data on earphone response can be used 
to gain some insight into the malfunctioning of an 
audiometer, and the way in which this can be done is 
indicated.—W. A. Rosenblith. 


1302. Denes, P. (University Coll., London.), 
& Cartier, F. A. Frequency differential thresholds 
for quality-pure tones. Nature, Lond., 1951, 167, 
204.—A listener reported differences in timber 
(of which examples are given) between 2 pure tones 
of equal loudness but varying pitch—frequencies 
used were: 125, 500, 1000, 3000, and 4000. Pre- 
liminary results on the frequency differential thresh- 
old for this difference in quality are presented for 
each of the above as standard frequencies.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

1303. Eby, Lee G., & Henry L. Re- 
cruitment of loudness in the differential diagnosis of 
end-organ and nerve fibre deafness. Laryngoscope, 
St. Louis, 1951, 61, 400-414.—The results of alter- 
nate binaural loudness balance tests made on 
patients with lesions of the organ of Corti (32 adults) 
and with degeneration of auditory nerve fibers (16) 
indicate the presence or loudness recruitment only 
in the former group. Similar conclusions are drawn 
from the results of speech intelligibility tests. The 
former group of patients showed early decline and 
decrease in the span of speech intelligibility and a 
lower threshold of discomfort for speech contrasted 
with increase in intelligibility with increased in- 
tensity in the group of nerve-degenerated patients.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

1304. Husson, Raoul. Genése physiologique de 
la sensation de dissonance et réduction de l’esthéti- 
que musicale a la psycho-physiologie du nerf auditif 
et de ses différents relais encéphaliques (Physio- 
logical origin of the sensation of dissonance and re- 
duction of musical esthetics to the psychophysiology 
of the auditory nerve and its encephalic connections.) 
C. R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 1951, 232, 1589-1591.—It is 
reported that dissonance, created by two auditory 
stimuli of near-unison frequencies results from 
simultaneous excitation of the same cochlear fibres 
by the two sounds. The excitations are irregular, 
due to the refractory period of the fibres. The com- 
plex perceptions aroused by music and the esthetic 
character which they assume are explained in terms 
of the impulses released and diffused to different 
cochleo-cortical centers.—R. W. Burnham. 


1305. Kobrak, F. On the differential diagnosis by 
Fowler’s “Loudness Recruitment”’ test, of changes in 
the cochlear nerve, with reference to the “Loudness 
Shock test.” Conf. Neurol., 1950, 10, 309-316.— 
“The loudness shock phenomenon can be used, simi- 
larly to the recruitment phenomenon, as a coarsely 
orienting test for diagnostic differentiation between 
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26: 1306-1314 


proties changes in the organ of Corti on the one 
and, and modiolo-basilar changes in the cochlear 
ganglion or generally retrocochlear changes on the 
other hand, and for differentiation between middle 
ear and internal ear lesions.” French and German 
summaries.—M. L. Simmel. 

1306. Kock, W. E. (Bell Telephone Lab., Inc., 
Murray Hill, N. J.) Binaural localization and 
masking. /. acoust’ Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 801-804. 
—Binaural experiments are described which indicate 
that the ability of the brain to localize a desired 
sound and to suppress undesired sounds coming from 
other directions can be traced in part to the different 
times of arrival of a sound at the two ears, It is sug- 
gested that the brain inserts a time delay in one of the 
two nerve paths associated with the ears so as to be 
able to compare, and thus concentrate on, those 
sounds arriving at the ears with this particular time 
of arrival distance. The ability to perceive weak 
sounds binaurally in the presence of noise is shown 
to be a simple function of the direction of the desired 
sound and noise.—W. A. Rosenblith. 


1307. Ranke, O. F. (U. Erlangen, Germany.) 
Theory of operation of the cochlea: a contribution to 
the hydrodynamics of the cochlea. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1950, 22, 772-777.—This paper presents 
a short summary of calculations on the vibrations of 
the cochlear partition (basilar membrane). It is 
possible to determine the shape, velocity, and ampli- 
tude distribution of the traveling waves running 
from the stapes to the inner ear. Furthermore, it is 
shown that the calculated vibration pattern is in 
agreement with observations made on the human 
cochlea and on models of human inner ears. In 
particular, analogies between the waves in the inner 
ear and on the seashore are pointed out. These 
analogies show the importance of the velocities of 
propagation for the excitation of the hearing nerve 
cells—W. A. Rosenblith. 

1308. Scala, N. P., & Spiegel, E. A. (Temple U. 
Sch. Med., Philadelphia, Pa.) Intratympanic injec- 
tion of parasympathomimetic drugs. Conf. Neurol., 
1950, 10, 285-288.—‘“‘Various parasympathomimetic 
drugs (eserine, mecholyl, di-isopropylfluorosphate) 
were injected into the tympanic cavity of cats. 
Prompt diffusion of intratympanically injected sub- 
stances into the labyrinth in cats is demonstrated by 
the results of cocaine injections. However, the in- 
tratympanic injection of cholinergic drugs fails to 
produce signs of labyrinthine stimulation. It is 
concluded that the basic mechanism responsible for 
the stimulation of this receptor are not of a cholin- 
ergic nature.” French and German summaries.— 
M. L. Simmel. 

1309. Schuknecht, Harold F., Neff, William D., & 
Perlman, Henry B. An experimental study of audi- 
tory damage following blows to the head. Ann. 
Otol., etc., St. Lowis, 1951, 60, 273-289.—10 cats 
conditioned to respond to tones were subjected to 
head blows (blow of a 1 Jb. mallet delivered to a 2 ib. 
rod resting on the skull). Post concussion audio- 
grams revealed hearing losses which were most 
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severe for high tones, particularly around 4000 cps. 
Degenerative changes in the organ of Corti were 
noted with the upper part of the basal coil most 
susceptible to injury.—A. C. Hoffman. 

1310. Siegenthaler, Bruce Monroe. Formulation 
of a diagnostic word test of he . Microfilm 
Abstr., 1951, 11, 770-772.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1951, University of Michigan. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript 159 p., $1.99, University micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2650. 


(See also abstracts 1246, 1456, 1753) 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


1311. Clark, LeMon. (400 N. W. 13th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.) A report on the virginity of 
American unmarried women. Jnt. J. Sexol., 1951, 
4, 166-169.—During 12 calendar months, 1949-1950, 
of 41 never married women aged 15 to 44 years who 
were given vaginal examinations, some 23 evidenced 
and admitted having had sexual intercourse. Be- 
yond doubt, 15 women had never had intercourse, 
and three ‘“‘doubtfuls” were probably virgins. Of the 
girls aged 15-19 years, some 25% were virginal com- 
pared to 44% of the group 20-24 years old and 40% 
of those aged 25-29 years. On the basis of this 
study, a short questionnaire is proposed for further 
investigation of non-virginity. French and German 
summaries.—C. R. Adams. 


1312. Frings, Hubert, & Frings, Mable. (Penn- 
sylvania State Coll., State College.) Otitis media and 
audiogenic seizures in mice. Science, 1951, 113, 
689-690.—Findings are presented which show that 
at least for mice, “otitis media is not necessary for 
susceptibility to audiogenic seizures. Further, the 
very low incidence of the disease in mouse colonies 
makes it negligible as a complication in studies on 
auditory reactions.”—B. R. Fisher. 


1313. Fuller, John L., & Williams, Elisabeth. 
(Jackson Memorial Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Gene- 
controlled time constants in convulsive behavior. 
Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1951, 37, 349-356.— 
Data apparently confirm these hypotheses:(1) 
audiogenic convulsion risk is determined by the 
number of susceptibility-producing genes with addi- 
tive effect present; (2) occurrence or non-occurrence 
of seizure ‘‘depends upon the outcome of a race be- 
tween an excitatory process set up by the sound, and 
a gene-controlled process of accommodation;’’ and 
(3) there is no empirical relation to be found between 
death-risk of convulser and convulsion risk.— M. M. 
Berkun. 

1314. Hafez, E.S.E. Mating behaviour in sheep. 
Nature, Lond., 1951, 167, 777-778.—Ewes of 6 
breed and 3 age groups exhibited 3 different in- 
tensities of sex drive (searching, approaching, or no 
attempt to approach) when running with rams of 3 
breed and 3 age groups. The intensity of the rams’ 
sex drive, however, varied with the breed, age, live- 
weight, size, color of the fleece and face, general ap- 
pearance, and possibly also with the coarseness of 
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RESPONSE PROCESSES 


the wool of the individual ewes with whom they were 
mated.—A. C. Hoffman. 


1315. Hagin, William V. (Human Resources Res. 
Center, Lackland AFB, San Antonio, Tex.) The in- 
fluence of type of instructions on the performance of 

ceptual-motor task. San Antonio, Tex.: Lack- 
and Air Force Base, Human Resources Research 
Center, Air Training Command, 1951. (Res. Bull., 
51-7.) x, 29 p.—A test was made of the effect of 
three different types of instructions upon scores on 
the SAM Complex Coordination Test. Group I, 
236 subjects, read the instructions from a typed card 
and were shown a demonstration without oral expla- 
nation. Group II, 194 subjects, had oral presenta- 
tion of instructions accompanied by demonstration 
of the task. The Control Group, 261 subjects, was 
given the task under standard instructions. 13 
paper-and-pencil and 5 psychomotor tests were also 
administered. Group I (printed instructions) 
showed lower mean scores and higher variance than 
the other two groups, which did not differ signifi- 
cantly from one another.—W. F. Grether. 


1316. Hooper, J. H. D. (92 Station Crescent, 
Ashford, Middlesex.), Hooper, W. M., & Shaw, T. 
R. Bat-banding in Devonshire. Nature, Lond., 
1951, 167, 555.—Observation of greater-horseshoe 
bats revealed that they may sleep as individuals or in 
closely packed clusters of as many as 300 without 
segregation of the sexes. Only when hibernating in 
large groups do they appear to prefer a particular 
cave or passage, otherwise roaming at intervals of a 
week or so, even during the winter months, to other 
haunts at distances up to 17 miles.—A. C. Hoffman. 


1317. Lindzey, Gardner. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Emotionality and audiogenic seizure 
susceptibility in five inbred strains of mice. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 389-393.—“One 
hundred mice in each of five inbred strains were com- 
pared in open-field emotionality, audiogenic seizure 
susceptibility, and death during audiogenic seizures. 
The ive strains showed significant differences in all 
three of these attributes. There is some evidence of 
a positive relationship between emotionality and 
audiogenic seizure susceptibility.” — L. J. O’Kelly. 

1318. Payne, W. J. A., Laing, W. L., & Raivoka, 
E. N. Grazing behaviour of cattle in the 
tropics. Nature, Lond., 1951, 167, 610-611.—The 
grazing behavior of 6 grade Friesian cows was ob- 
served to be radically different in the tropics than 
would be expected in the temperate zone in which 
the breed originated. 67% of the total grazing time 
was at night.—A. C. Hoffman. 

1319. Porter, John H., Webster, F. A., & Lick- 
lider, J. C. R. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
The influence of age and food deprivation upon the 
hoarding behavior of rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1951, 44, 300-309.—Tests of hoarding in animals of 
various ages ranging from shortly after weaning to 
318 days of age show a general increase with age, the 
curve being negatively accelerated. More pellets 
are hoarded under deprivation than before, but the 
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relationship with age is similar in both instances.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

1320. Rife, D. C. Heredity and handedness. 
Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1951, 73, 188-191.—If heredity 
plays no part in the determination of handedness, 
“it would seem reasonable to assume that everyone 
could easily be trained to conform to uniform stand- 
ards of handedness. But if handedness is wholly or 
partially inherited, it is probably unwise and cer- 
tainly undemocratic to impose right-handed stand- 
ards on everyone.”” The evidence is briefly reviewed. 
“The bulk of evidence indicates that handedness is a 
product of both heredity and environment, rather 
than being due entirely to one or the other.” —B. R. 
Fisher. 

1321. Stellar, Eliot. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) The effect of experimental alterations of 
metabolism on the hoarding behavior of the rat. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 290-299.—The 
effect of three types of thyroid treatment on hoard- 
ing were studied. Although metabolism was success- 
fully decreased by thiouracil administration or by 
thyroidectomy and increased by thyroxine injection 
there was no statistically significant effect of any 
treatment on hoarding of either satiated or hungry 
animals. Theoretical views of physiological and non- 
physiological types are critically examined.— L. J. 
O'Kelly. 

1322. Viaud, Gaston. Les tropismes. (The 
tropisms.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1951, 128 p.—A presentation is made of the problem 
of tropisms covering the history of the problem, re- 
cent experimental findings and interpretive theories. 
The exposition of experimental data covers the 
topics of phototropisms, geotropisms, galvano- 
tropisms, the chemical and mechanical tropisms. The 
concluding chapter is devoted to interpretive 
theories and an attempt is made to relate the concept 
of tropisms to reflexive, perceptive, and adaptative 
behavior. A distinction is then drawn between 
tropisms and pathies the latter having a distinctly 
adaptative character. The possibility of explaining 
complex behavior in terms of tropisms or pathies at 
the present stage of our knowledge is discarded.— 
S. Frost. 

1323. Waddell, Dickens. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Hoarding behavior in the golden hamster. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 383-388.— 
Groups of golden hamsters run in a hoarding ap- 
paratus under day and night conditions showed 
much higher rates of hoarding at night. Illumination 
of the food bin increased hoarding of both the day 
and night variety. Hamsters hoard, on the basis of 
comparative body weight, at least four times as 
much as the albino rat. Theoretical explanations 
are discussed.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

1324. Weiner, Israel H., & Stellar, Eliot. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Salt preference of the 
rat determined by a single-stimulus method. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 394-401.—By main- 
taining animals on a ‘daily 15-hr. water-deprivation 
schedule in which they had 1 hr. to drink a test 
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fluid (tap water or some salt solution), a 2-hr. 
deprivation, and then 6 hr. to drink tap water and to 
eat,’ the salt preferences of six rats were determined. 
Maximal! preference is about 0.8% salt, the prefer- 
ence threshold as low as 0.05% salt. Theory of salt 
preference and advantage of the single-stimulus 
method are discussed.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


1325. Went, Arthur E. J. Movements of salmon 
along the coasts of northern Ireland. Nature, 
Lond., 1951, 167, 981-982.—The distance travelled 
and the apparent rates of travel of salmon along the 
coast of northern Ireland are recorded as indicated by 
recapture of tagged fish.—A. C. Hoffman. 


1326. Williams, C. B., & Singh, B. P. Effect of 
moonlight on insect activity. Nature, Lond., 1951, 
167, 853.—It had been previously observed that if a 
bright light is used, the size of the catches of insects 
is considerably greater around the time of new moon 
than at full moon. In the present experiments a 
similar difference in the size of catches (averages of 
1,175 vs. 240) was observed when a ‘suction-trap’ 
(in no way dependent on the reaction to light) was 
used. It is suggested that moonlight has a definite 
effect on nocturnal insects, and not that the efficiency 
of a light-trap is necessarily reduced in full moon- 
light.—A. C. Hoffman. 


1327. Zubek, John P. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Effects of cortical lesions upon the 
hoarding behavior in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1951, 44, 310-319.—After a preliminary testing 
period of 42 days hoarding trials, comparable groups 
of animals were given anterior, medial or posterior 
cortical lesions and an additional 30 days of hoarding 
tests. A suitable sham-operative control group was 
also used. Results showed that all of the types of 
cortical lesion increased hoarding in most of the 
animals and this without relationship to the size of 
the lesion. The writer “suggests that hoarding is a 
relatively primitive type of behavior that is ex- 
pressed best in the absence of small areas of the 
cortex.” —L. I. O’ Kelly. 


(See also abstracts 1241, 1247, 1272, 1749, 1759, 
1763, 1775, 1781, 1789, 1792, 1797, 1830) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


1328. Bendit, Laurence T. La connaissance er 
normale et sa place dans la psychologie. (Para- 
normal knowledge and its place in psychology.) 
Psyché, 1951, 6, 270-291,-—Parapsychology has a 
definite place in psychology and goes beyond Rhine’s 
experiments. Thouless’s function Psi provides a 
basis for the reception of extra-sensory perception. 
The importance of CP is shown in four case his- 
tories.—G. Besnard. 

1329. Choisy, Maryse. Les fantomes de l’escalier 
de service. (The ghosts of the service stairs.) 
Psyché, 1951, 6, 258-269.—Parapsychology has de- 
veloped rather fast in the last few years and is 
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worthy of scientific investigation without shame.— 
G. Besnard. 


1330. Guilford, J. P., Green, R. F., & Christen- 
sen, P. R. A factor-analytic study of reasoning 
abilities. II. Administration of tests and analysis 
of results. Rep. Psychol. Lab. Univ. Southern Caltf., 
1951. No. 3, 28 p.—The conclusion of a series (see 
25: 3713) to explore abilities important in “‘success of 
high level personnel’’ studies 4 hypothesized reason- 
ing factors by means of 34 tests administered to Air 
Force officer candidates and cadets. Factors “‘cor- 
responding to the four major hypotheses” emerged, 
“but not on a one-to-one basis.” A ‘“general- 
reasoning factor’ was verified. Three dimensions, 
not one, seem needed to describe a second reasoning 
area characterized generally as inductive. 8 tables 
of detailed findings.—R. Tyson. 


1331. Knight, Margaret. Theoretical implica- 
tions of telepathy. Sci. News, 1950, 18, 9-20.—The 
author outlines shortly the work of Rhine and Soal, 
answers to the four most obvious criticisms of their 
results, and discusses various aspects of telepathy 
and precognition as well as their possible explana- 
tions, both physical and psychological. “It is a 
waste of time to conduct further laborious experi- 
ments merely to demonstrate the occurrence of ESP. 
This has now been established beyond reasonable 
doubt. The aim of future experiments should be to 
elucidate the conditions of its occurrence, for in this 
way alone can we hope to explain its nature.” —M. 
Choynowskt. 

1332. Lauer, Donald Walker. The role of the 
motor response in ak Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 
11, 740.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, University 
of Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript 
36 p., $1.00, University microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publ. No. 2615. 


1333. McLeish, John. (Leeds U., Eng.) Rhine 
or reason: a critique of E. S. P. Mod. Quart., 
1950, 5, 342-357.—The influencing of one mind by 
another, which Rhine takes as the refutation of the 
materialism, is in principle not impossible and ac- 
cording to Marxist materialism is highly probable at 
some state of mental evolution. The form, however, 
in which Rhine's results are expressed, strikes at the 
roots of scientific experimentation. The author 
points out several possible flaws in the experimental 
set-up and in the logical evaluation of the results, 
suggesting some alternative explanations of these 
results and the limitations and qualifications that 
should be made on the generalisations which have 
been suggested.— _M. Choynowski. 


1334. Rosenberg, Louis M. A comparison of con- 
cept formation in poorly-educated normals, non 
deteriorated schizophrenics and brain-damaged pa- 
tients. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 761-762.—Ab- 
stract of Ph. D. thesis, 1951, New York University. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript 413 p., $5.16, 
— microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
2512. 
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1335. Servadio, Emilio. La perception extra- 
sensorielle. (Extra-sensory perception.) Psyché, 
1951, 6, 292-307.—An evaluation of the present 
state of ESP and of Rhine’s work in the U.S.A.— 
G. Besnard. 

1336. Servadio, Emilio. La perception extra- 
sensorielle. (Extra-sensory perception.) Psyché, 
1951, 6, 379-388.—ESP is in essence a regressive 
phenomenon. Man has progressed from extra- 
sensory perception to the present use of his senses.— 
G. Besnard. 


1337. Sheer, Daniel Elvin. The effect of frontal 
lobe operations on the attention process. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1951, 11, 756-758—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1951, University of Michigan. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript 163 p., $2.04, University micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2648. 


1338. Williams, Moyra. Memory studies in 
electric convulsion therapy. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1950, 13, 30-35.—3 sets of pictures were 
standardized and used in the investigation of altera- 
tions of perception at the same time as those of 
memory in post-ECT amnesic states. It was dis- 
covered that despite lack of recall or recognition, 
the set of pictures seen before treatment was recog- 
nized by each subject in the confusional period more 
easily than the new set. Comparison da subject’s 
responses made to a set of pictures on two different 
occasions showed that verbal responses and con- 
structions made to one of the earlier pictures in the 
set were usually repeated when the set was seen again 
but at an earlier point in the series. —(Rewritten; 
courtesy Gen. Pract. Clin.) 


(See also abstracts 1376, 1762, 1770, 1778, 1794, 
1812, 1823, 1829) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


1339. Ammons, R. B. (U. Louisville, Ky.) 
Motor skills bibliography: III. Psychological Ab- 
stracts, 1933, volume 7. Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 
1951, 3, 44-50.—References to work on motor 
skills based on the Psychological Abstracts, 1933, 
Volume 7, are listed alphabetically with abstract 
number indicated in parentheses. 155 titles—C. H. 
Ammons. 

1340. Applezweig, Mortimer H. (Wesleyan U., 
Middletown, Conn.) Response potential as a func- 
tion of effort. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 
225-235.—Using groups of rats and bar-pressing re- 
sponses requiring different degrees of effort, the rela- 
tion between effort and habit strength was investi- 
gated. Results indicated that ‘‘the more effortful 
the performance of the task, the better will it be 
learned.””’ However, with increased effort the time 
of learning is increased, as is the probability of 
failure to learn. If habit strength is constant, the 
more effortful the non-reinforced performance, the 
more rapidly will extinction occur.— L. I. O’Kelly. 


1341. Arnold, W. J. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Simple reaction chains and their integration: IV. 
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Homogeneous chaining with serial reinforcement. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 276-282.—Rats 
were trained in a Skinner Box with food reinforce- 
ment and a series (30 days) of 4 successive reinforced 
bar pressings were given. Latencies were measured 
for each trial. Results confirmed hypotheses that 
minimal latency occurred at the second link and 
maximal latency at the fourth link of the chain. 
Theoretical implications are discussed—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

1342. Baker, Robert A., & Lawrence, Douglas H. 
(Stanford U., Calif.) The differential effects of 
simultaneous and successive stimuli presentation on 
transportation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 
378-382.—“‘Two groups of ten rats were trained on 
the same size-discrimination problem: One group was 
trained with simultaneous and the other with suc- 
cessive presentation of the two stimuli. Both groups 
were then tested for transposition behavior. The 
simultaneously trained group showed reliable evi- 
dence of transposition, whereas, the successively 
trained group showed a slight though non-significant 
preference for the originally positive stimulus.”— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

1343. Buegel, Hermann F. (U. North Dakota, 
Grand Forks), & Spangler, Harry S. A summary of 
the history of piano instruction: I. Mot. Skills Res. 
Exch., 1951, 3, 27-34.—This review of the history of 
piano instruction is the first of a series of articles 
dealing with piano playing as a perceptual motor 
skill. In this review special attention is given musi- 
cal notation, improvement of keyboard instruments, 
and advance in the craftsmanship in musical com- 

sition, as three factors which were “of primary 
importance in the development of keyboard skills in 
music.’"—C. H. Ammons. 

1344. Deese, James. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) The extinction of a discrimination 
without performance of the choice response, /. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 362-366.—Groups 
of rats trained on a simple discrimination in a one- 
unit U-maze. Two groups then received extinction 
trials, one group's trials coming in two sets of 4 
separated by 24 hours, the other group receiving 8 
massed trials. Two further groups received extinc- 
tion “trials” by being placed in the empty goal box 
and detained for 1 minute per trial, 4 such trials 
being given, followed immediately by 4 conventional 
extinction trials in one group and by a 24 hour inter- 
val and then 4 conventional extinction trials in the 
other group. The non-response extinction groups 
showed a lower percentage of correct choices than 
did the conventionally extinguished group and also 
showed no evidence of spontaneous recovery. ‘“This 
suggests that not all extinction depends upon re- 
sponse-induced inhibition.”"— L. I. O'Kelly. 

1345. Dinsmoor, James A. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The effect of periodic reinforcement of bar- 
pressing in the presence of a discriminative stimulus. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 354-361.—Two 
groups of rats were trained in a Skinner box to re- 
spond to a positive stimulus (light or darkness). 
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The sequence for the experimental group was 2 min. 
of the negative stimulus and 1 min. of the positive 
stimulus, a reinforcement being given, however, only 
to the first response after the 1 min. of positive 
stimulus. The control group received 3 min. of the 
negative stimulus and was reinforced only when the 
positive stimulus was presented at the end of the 
3 min. duration of the negative stimulus, the rein- 
forced response terminating the positive stimulus. 
Rate of responding in the experimental group de- 
creased for the 2 min. of negative stimulation and 
increased for the 3 min., giving an index of discrim- 
ination. Differences between the experimental and 
control group during the 3rd minute of the cycle were 
highly significant, the experimental group respond- 
ing at the higher rate.— L. J. O'Kelly. 

1346. Hall, John F. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Studies in secondary reinforcement: I. Secondary 
reinforcement as a function of the frequency of 
primary reinforcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1951, 44, 246-251.—Groups of white rats were 
trained under 22 hour water deprivation to receive 
rewards in black or white goal boxes, the various 
groups receiving 25, 50 and 75 reinforcements re- 
spectively. Subsequently each animal was given 15 
trials in a simple T-maze, the black and white goal 
boxes again being used. ‘‘Results indicated that with 
an increasing number of primary reinforcements 
there is an increasing tendency for the animals to 
respond to the previously reinforced goal box during 
the learning series.”— L. J. O’ Kelly. 

1347. Harlow, H. F., Meyer, D., & Settlage, P. H. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) The effects of large 
cortical lesions on the solution of oddity problems by 
monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 
320-326.—Rhesus monkeys subjected to extensive 
unilateral cortical lesions show marked retardation 
in the acquisition of solution to oddity problems, 
animals with unilateral occipital resection were not 
inferior to normal controls. Lesions in the con- 
tralateral hemisphere tended to increase the impair- 
ment.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

1348. Hull, Clark L., Livingston, Johnston R., 
Rouse, Richard O., & Barker, Allen N. (Yale U., 
New Haven, Conn.) True, sham, and esophageal 
feeding as reinforcements. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1951, 44, 236-245.—In a dog with two eso- 
phageal fistulas, ad lib sham feeding showed a 
steady trial-to-trial decrement in the amount of food 
accepted, finally on the 8th trial refusing to eat. 
Training in a simple position choice showed real 
feeding to be more reinforcing than sham feeding, 
although sham feeding was more reinforcing than a 
complete absence of food.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

1349. Jenkins, William O. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), & Dougherty, Georgette. Drive and 
the asymptote of extinction. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1951, 44, 372-377.—Using the pecking 
response of pigeons, the effect of high and low hunger 
drive levels on the asymptote of extinction was 
studied. The birds were trained at a common drive 
level. Those extinguished under high drive condi- 
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tions showed asymptotes significantly higher than 
those of the low drive group and higher than pre- 
dicted by prior extinction trials at an intermediate 
drive level. Increasing the drive for the lower drive 
groups resulted in a significant recovery of extinction 
responding.— L. J. O'Kelly. 

1350. MacCorquodale, Kenneth, & Meehl, Paul 
E. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) On the elimina- 
tion of cul entries without obvious reinforcement. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 367-371.— 
Three experiments are reported in which reduction of 
cul entries follows experience in the maze in the ab- 
sence of goal-box or other reward or reinforcement. 
Most of the measures of cul elimination showed the 
reduction to be statistically significant. It is sug- 
gested that there are “differential effects of unim- 

ed running versus stopping and turning around.” 

mplications of these results for the interpretation of 

studies on latent learning are discussed—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

1351. McCutchan, Kenneth (U. Texas, Austin), 
Rethlingshafer, Dorothy, & Nichols, J.W. The role 
of response and ~ learning under alternating 
hunger and thirst drives. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1951, 44, 269-275.—Animals were trained in a 
simple elevated T-maze while being deprived of food 
or water on alternate days. Two conditions were 
used: (1) a constant turn appropriate to food and 
water, the position of a small lighted disk near one 
arm of the T remaining constant, and (2) the posi- 
tion of the illuminated disk and the rewards being 
varied, the disk relation to food or water remainin 
constant. The animals trained under condition (1 
learned to make above-chance runs, under condition 
(2) did not learn in the same number of trials. The 
writers conclude that response tendencies were a 
factor of primary importance.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 

1352. Rhoades, Paul D. (U. Denver, Colo.), 
Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (U. Louisville, 
Ky.) The effects of length of stylus and body 

sition of pre- and post-rest performance on an aim- 

task. Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 1951, 3, 37-43.— 
“120 Ss were tested in 6 conditions involving cycles 
of continuous paced practice, rest, and continuous 
paced practice of a target-striking task. Three 
stylus lengths were used: long, pencil-like, and 
balanced-long. Ss in 3 conditions stood in front of a 
target plate, in 2 they sat, and in 1 they leaned over. 
In each case S attempted to strike the }-in.-diameter 
target with his stylus tip each 2 sec. as a light flashed 
on. Pre-rest performance curves were negatively 
accelerated; post-rest curves showed warming up 
and temporary work decrement. Length of stylus 
and body position affected performance differen- 
tially."—C. W. Swink. 

1353. Ripelle, A. J. (U. Wisconsin, Madison), 
Harlow, H. F., Settlage, P. H., & Ades, H. W. Per- 
formance of normal and operated monkeys on visual 
learning tests. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 
283-289.—‘‘Three groups of brain-operated monkeys 
and one group of unoperated rhesus monkeys were 
trained on four types of visual discrimination tests. 
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The Frontal Group and the Posterior Group had 
previously undergone extensive unilateral decortica- 
tion. In their second operations they suffered lesions 
of the contralateral frontal and posterior ‘‘associa- 
tion” areas, respectively. The Visual Group under- 
went bilateral extirpation of the prestriate regions. 
Relatively slight loss was demonstrated by all 
operated groups in the discrimination of dissimilar 
stimulus objects. Profound loss was shown by the 
Posterior Group in the pattern discrimination and 
the mirror-image pattern discrimination tests. Mod- 
erate deficit obtained for the Frontal and the Pos- 
terior Groups on the serial discrimination tests.”-— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


1354. Webb, Wilse B. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) A study in place and response learning as a 
discrimination behavior. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1951, 44, 263-268.—Rats were trained on a simple 
T-maze in a homogeneous extra-maze environment, 
to criterion in a position habit, aided by differential 
light stimuli via the goal boxes, the brightness ratios 
between correct and incorrect sides being varied for 
each of 4 groups of animals. After achievement of 
criterion the maze was reoriented 180° but the lights 
stayed in the same place. Test runs showed that per 
cent of “response’’ or “‘place’’ choices on the test 
trial varied as a function of the brightness ratio of 
the light stimuli during original learning, the “‘re- 
sponse” choices being maximal when the light ratio 
was 1-1. Webb concludes that the results indicate 
the possibility of both place and response learning, 
and “the probability of the existence of only verbal 
differences in such theories.""— L. I. O’ Kelly. 


(See also abstracts 1189, 1190, 1235, 1760, 1769, 
1773, 1786, 1801, 1805, ~ 1809, 1822, 1831, 
1833 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


1355. Hirschfeld, H. De rol van sexualiteit en sub- 
limering bij wetenschappelijke productiviteit. (Sex- 
uality and sublimation of libido in creative scientific 
activity.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1951, 6 (2), 125- 
132.—The actual working out of sexuality and the 
sublimation of libido in creative scientific activity is 
discussed. Galton pointed out, that a great number 
of famous historic scientists lived unmarried; if 
married, the number of children was small. In these 
cases we suppose a great capacity for sublimation, 
whereas the sexual instinct is not powerfully de- 
veloped. If there-is a powerful development of the 
sexual instinct, sexual gratification will be an im- 
portant factor favoring sublimation, producing 
scientific creativity; without sexual gratification 
sublimation and scientific activity are inhibited.— 
(Courtesy Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol.) 


1356. Révész, G. Thought and language. Arch. 
Linguist. (Glasgow), 1950, 2, 122-131.—In previous 
treatments, language and thought have been re- 
arded either as two manifestations of the same 
unction or as two independent processes. Neither 
view is satisfactory. To clarify the issue, the func- 
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tional and the existential relationships between 
language and thought must be considered separately. 
In their functional aspect, language and thought are 
clearly distinct, but existentially, language and 
thought can be shown to be inseparable, since there 
is no language without thought and no thought 
without language. Thus, “language and thought 
form an inseparable, multi-relational duality.’’"— 
J. B. Carroll. 


(See also abstracts 1576, 1760) 


INTELLIGENCE 


1357. McPherson, Angus. Mental testing. Mod. 
Quart., 1950, 5, 174-178.—The writer confesses that 
his article (see 25: 1358) contained mistakes and was 
confusing in its failure to make a class analysis of 
intelligence testing in practice, but he states that 
Simon’s approach to psychology (see 25: 1360) is 
over-simplified. That the bourgeois psychologists 
are absolutely wrong in their understanding of in- 
telligence and employ mental testing for reactionary 
purposes does not necessarily mean that there is no 
such quality of human behavior at all—M. Choy- 
nowskt. 

1358. McPherson, Angus. The philosophical 

ects of intelligence. Mod. Quart., 1949, 4, 218- 
237.—The purpose of this article is to trace the in- 
fluence of idealist and mechanical materialist phi- 
losophies on the present-day discussions of intelli- 

ence. He discusses idealist and mechanical material- 
ist conceptions of consciousness in contemporary 
psychology from the Marxian standpoint and 
finishes with the criticism of the notion of hereditary 
intelligence, as understood by Burt, and of the value 
of intelligence tests. ‘‘There are differences between 
the average intelligence of the professional classes 
and the average intelligence of the working classes, 
but . . . there is no evidence whatsoever that this 
difference is due to innate characteristics rather 
than environmental influences.”—M. Choynowski. 


1359. Morris, Max. Intelligence testing and the 
class system of education. Mod. Quart., 1951, 6, 
163-177.—This is a sharp attack against mental 
testing. The author points out the arbitrary use of 
the term “‘intelligence’’ and the abstract statistical 
nature of “‘g,”’ criticizes the methods of validation 
as based on subjective criteria and the process of 
standardization as based on the ungranted assump- 
tion of normal distribution, rejects the possibility 
to measure the share of heredity and environment in 
their influence on any human activity. The true 
function of educational science is not that of barren 
classifying children, but that of changing them.— 
M. Choynowski. 


1360. Simon, Joan. Mental testing. Mod. 
Quart., 1949, 5, 19-37.—As starting point of this 
article serves the remark that McPherson’s paper 
(see 25: 1358) is confounding and that its author 
uses Marxism as a formula only, not as a method. 
Having reviewed shortly the Soviet criticism of 
mental testing and the underlying principles of 
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Soviet psychology, Simon severely criticizes the cur- 
rent concept of intelligence, the practice of intelli- 
pane testing and the theory of the factors of mind 

rom the Marxian point of view. ‘Why take the in- 
dividual apart in accordance with certain precon- 
ceived notions, abstract his reactions from all mean- 
ingful reactions, and then add them up into a com- 
posite psychological picture? The liv- 
ing whole is there to be investigated. . —M. 
Choynowski. 


1361. Simon, Joan. Mental testing. Mod. 
Quart., 1950, 5, 280-283.—Rejoinder to 25: 1357. 
Marxism does not deny the significance of either en- 
vironment or heredity, but it does repudiate the 
view that either constitutes the main force determin- 
ing the psychological development of the human in- 
dividual. There is no such thing as the fixed, un- 
changing human mind; abilities originate and de- 
velop in the course of activity, in dependence upon 
the concrete conditions which make activity possible. 
The key to their development is correct education, 
the opening up of opportunity. “Mental testing 
denies this in theory and obscures it in practice. 
The aims and methods of teaching are now sub- 
ordinated to the pseudo-scientific theories of the 
mental testers.""—M. Choynowski. 


1362. Wolfie, Dael. Intellectual resources. Sci. 
Amer., 1951, 185(3), 42-46.—The author points out 
the importance to the nation of the comparatively 
small percentages of persons at the highest talent 
levels. He then discusses the availability of this 
high level talent and compares the proportions on 
distributions of intelligence test scores with those 
who attend and complete college and advanced 
training. —C. M. Louttst. 


(See also abstracts 1183, 1404) 


PERSONALITY 


1363. Coleman, Jules V. (Sch. Med., U. Col- 
orado, Denver.) The teaching of personality growth 
and development. In Amer. Assoc. Psychiat. Soc. 
Workers, Education for psychiatric social work (see 
26: 1474), 150-157.—The author discusses the ob- 
jectives of a course in personality development, its 
content, and the methods used in teaching the course 
in a school of social work.— L. B. Costin. 


1364. Havice, Doris Webster. Personality typ- 
ing: uses and misuses. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 
736-737.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, Columbia 
University. Microfilm of complete manuscript 239 

., $2.99, University microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 2536. 

1365. Mishler, Elliot George. Personality char- 
acteristics and the resolution of role conflicts. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 746-747.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1951, University of Michigan. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript 115 p., $1.44, Uni- 
versity microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2625. 


1366. Prelinger, Ernst. Ueber umweltbedingte 
Veraenderungen des Persoenlichkeitstypus. (About 
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changes of personality types conditioned by environ- 
ment.) Wien. Z. Pail. Psychol. Paddag., 1950, 4, 
14-54.—The treatise contains the experimental re- 
sults of an unpublished dissertation on personality 
type and curriculum. It is the old problem, what is 
deciding heredity, or environment. The study is ex- 
tremely influenced by the American way of thinking. 
Interesting enough around 67% of the people tested 
do not present any proof that their personality type 
was definitely influenced by environment. For 25% 
this demonstration is possible, but not secured. For 
8% it is to be expected with greatest probability. — 
A. Schuhmann. 

1367. Weinmann, Kurt. Wege, Irrwege und 
Abwege der Persinlichkeitsentwicklung. (Right 
and wrong ways of persunality development.) Jnt. 
Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1950, 19, 97-109.—A theory of 
the variations in ways of facing a decision is de- 
veloped and applied to the field of values and to the 
field of pathological behavior. English and French 
summaries.—C. T. Bever. 

1368. Winick, Charles. A critical examination of 
modern systems of psychological typology. Micro- 
film Abstr., 1951, 11, 759-760.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1950, New York University. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript 294 p., $3.68, University micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2517. 


(See also abstracts 1826, 1828) 


AESTHETICS 


1369. Boas, George. In defense of the unintelligi- 
ble. J. Aesthet., 1951, 9 (4), 285-293.—Modern art 
is largely unintelligible because the artist more and 
more attempts to portray the individualized, the 
unique in his experiences. Since the sharing of this is 
well nigh impossible there is little feeling of familiar- 
ity on the part of the viewer and the critic can not 
easily categorize the work of art.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

1370. Hiler, H. (Hiler Coll., Sania Fé, N. M.) 
The search for a method of graphic expression. J. 
Aesthet., 1951, 10 (1), 10-25.—Hiler points out the 
difficulties which confront the young artist in his 
search for a method of graphic expression. He ad- 
vises the artist to avoid rationalizations based on 
absolutism and expressionism and feels that there 
are many possible answers to the problem. He 
warns against the notion that the intellectual must 
be ruled out of art.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

1371. Hungerland, H. (Ed.) Selective current 
bibliography "a aesthetics and related fields. J. 
Aesthet., 1951, 9 (4), 349-362.—This contains a list 
of articles published during 1950 in the psychology 
of the arts—P. R. Farnsworth. 

1372. Kop, G. C. (Joh. Verhulststraat 144, Am- 
sterdam—2, Holland.) Studien over mens en klavier. 
(Studies of man and piano.) Amsterdam: Jasonpers, 
State Univ. Press, 1950. 91 p.—Twelve concert 
pianists practiced each of 3 piano pieces entirely 
in their own way for half an hour, and so do their 
thinking aloud. The performer approaches the new 
work with his particular psyche and his own musical 
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past, and this psyche and this past are decisive fac- 
tors for his attitude towards the new work. In 
executing a composition the performer’s body and 
the instrument are one. The musical content de- 
termines the character of the technique and this 
technique is in its character quite individual. In 
the really artistic performance the technical diffi- 
culties are determined by interpretation problems. 
Thereally technical movementsareintuitive. Autom- 
atism can be immediately apparent, without the 
repeated movements being actually performed. It is 
striking how little attention is paid in piano-peda- 
gogical practice to the mental preparation of the 
performance of compositions, the so-called ‘‘silent 
practice.” —G. C. Kop. 

1373. Krestovsky, Lydie. Le dédoublement es- 
thétique. (Esthetic duality.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 308- 
310.—Taking examples from the writing of Goethe 
and others the author shows that in many cases the 
authors’ ego is integrated into the ego of his fictional 
character.—G. Besnard. 

1374. Rudner, R. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) On semiotic aesthetics. J. Aesthet., 1951, 
10 (1), 67—77.—This is largely an attack on the 
theories of Charles Morris and S. K. Langer. Their 
positions are held to be defective because “‘they force 
us to regard (upon the presentation of an art work) 
something other than the art work as the aesthetic 
object.”—P. R. Farnsworth. 


(See also abstracts 1304, ae, 1480, 1551, 1651, 
1779 
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1375. Washburn, Alfred. (U. Colorado Sch. 
Med., Denver.) Human growth. In Amer. Assoc. 
Psychiat. Soc. Workers, Education for psychiatric 
social work (see 26: 1474), 139-150.—Three basic 
concepts of ‘‘human growth” are presented: (1) the 
uniformity of human growth; (2) the “extraordinary” 
variation possible in the human growth pattern; and 
(3) “the interplay between the development of the 
individual’s own pattern and the environment.” 
The speaker illustrates these general concepts with a 
series of slides which show growth patterns in chil- 
dren and adolescents. The presentation is concluded 
with a brief statement explaining how these concepts 
of human growth can be applied to the teaching of 
students “in many fields and disciplines.’”—L. B. 
Costin. 


CuitpHoop & ADOLESCENCE 


1376. Ausubel, David Paul. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Prestige motivation of gifted children. 
Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1951, 43, 53-117.—An at- 
tempt was made in this study to ascertain the moti- 
vational status of sixth-grade children in terms of 
intrinsic and prestige motivation. The subjects con- 
sisted of 79 children with IQ’s of 130 or above. 
Contrasting groups of 25 children each were com- 
pared on various independent criteria of prestige 
motivation, intrinsic motivation, and motivational 
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persistence. Upper prestige children worked harder 
under prestige motivation, more frequently set up a 
self-imposed competition with neighbors in the 
anonymous test situation, and in other ways showed 
a greater ‘“‘competitiveness.”” The results tend to 
support the notion that motivational analysis may 
be helpful in predicting the academic and vocational 
strivings of intellectually gifted individuals.—G. G. 
Thompson. 

1377. Bell, Katherine Blair. The children’s 
institution and clinic treatment. Smith Coll. Stud. 
soc. Wk., 1950, 21, 55—75.—Institutions are personal 
rather than impersonal bodies. Inmates become 
aware of institutions through personal contacts with 
their personnel. While some difficulty in administer- 
ing out-patient clinic therapy to institutionalized 
children arises from the fact that the therapist is 
associated with an outside agency, this handicap can 
be overcome; and institutions can profit a good deal 
by availing themselves of out-patient assistance for 
their children. For greatest therapeutic effectiveness 
it is recommended that the clinic and the institution 
operate on a personal and human, rather than per- 
functory and impersonal, plane in their relationships 
both towards each other and towards the children.— 
G. Elias. 

1378. U.S. Children’s Bureau. Research relating 
to children; an inventory of studies in 20 oa 
reported August-December 1950 to the Clearing- 
house for Research in Child Life. Washington: U.S 
Children’s Bureau, 1951. 128 p.—This is the third 
supplement (see 25: 7353) presenting abstracts of 
research in progress relating to children reported to 
the Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life be- 
tween August and December 1950.—C. M. Louttit. 

1379. Carithers, H. A. Mother-pediatrian rela- 
tionship in the neonatal period. /. Pediat., 1951, 
38, 654-660.—“‘The role of the pediatrician in the 
neonatal period is discussed, and the problems inci- 
dent to abnormalities and deviations in the newborn 
infant are presented. Analysis of the complaints 
and question of the mothers regarding their offspring 
in a series of 100 cases is reported; average mothers 
were four times as interested in physiologic as in 
anatomic problems. The relatively constant psycho- 
logic reactions to the reproductive process are re- 
viewed as a key to the pediatrician’s understanding 
of the new mother and as a guide to classification of 
confused emotions and attitudes."—M. C. Templin. 


1380. Decourt, Jacques, & Doumic, J.M. L’évo- 
lution du morphogramme au cours de |’adolescence. 
(The evolution of the morphogram in the course of 
adolescence.) Sem. Hép., Paris, 1950, 26, 2466- 
2468.—Presented are morphograms for each age be- 
tween 13.5 to 17.5 based on mean measurements for 
each age as to subpectoral thoracic perimeter at re- 
pose; height of trochanter major; stature; bi-tro- 
chanter diameter; bi-humeral diameter. Also mor- 
phograms are prepared for children 10, 11, and 12 
years of age respectively. When the morphograms 
are compared for the successive ages, there are seen 
successive rises in all 5 measurements and no over- 
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lapping of the curves for the respective ages despite 
the fact that the curves for the successive ages mani- 
fest some minor differences in shape.— F. C. Sumner. 


1381. Dubay, Jessie. (Margaret Fuller House, 
Cambridge, Mass.) Blueprint for the future. Group, 
1951, 13 (3), 12-14.—Digests the conclusions reached 
at the Greater Boston Young People’s White House 
Conference. Discussion revolved around psychologi- 
cal and sociological problems affecting youth in four 
major areas: (1) The schools, (2) Community, na- 
tional and international problems, (3) Recreation, 
and (4) Home life.—D. D. Raylesberg. 


1382. Gardner, Nancy H. (Essex County Over- 
brook Hosp., Cedar Grove, N. J.) The later adjust- 
ment of children born in a mental hospital to psy- 
chotic mothers. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1949, 19, 
137—138.—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis abstract. 


1383. Gedda, Luigi. (U. Rome, Italy.) Studio 
dei gemelli. Rome: Edizioni Orizzonte Medico, 
1951. 1381 p.—This volume on twins incorporates 
materials from genetics, embryology, anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, psychology, and psychiatry. 
Illustrated with 548 diagrams, charts, and photo- 
graphic reproductions. 243 pages of double-column 
bibliographic references.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


1384. Hardy, Janet B., & Goldstein, E. O. The 
feeding of premature infants. J. Pediat., 1951, 38, 
154-157.—Three groups of premature infants were 
compared as to their daily caloric intake, weight gain, 
and length of hospital stay. The 47 infants in Group 
A after an initial period of starvation were fed gradu- 
ally increasing amounts until after the tenth to 
fourteenth day of life an intake of 120 to 130 calories 
per kilo of body weight was given each day. The 51 
infants in Group B were placed on a semidemand 
schedule after the second week. The 47 infants in 
Group C were placed on a demand schedule after the 
second day. The infants in Group C showed the 
greatest average daily weight gain and the shortest 
period of hospitalization. Those in Group 
showed the smallest weight gain and the longest 
period of hospitalization M. C. Templin. 


1385. Holmes, M.H. The child’s need for identi- 
fication. Ment. Hith, Lond., 1951, 10, 64-65.—In 
order to achieve maturity and integration of per- 
sonality, an individual needs a “good identification” 
during childhood. The need to copy and imitate is 
imperative, and the child for whom no stable, per- 
manent adult models are available (as in institu- 
tions) will copy “chance” individuals. Some of the 
evidences of the institutional child’s hunger for an 
adult are: attempts to master the adult; seizing the 
adult's property; snatching food from the adult's 

late; and extremes of regressive behavior when a 
avored adult is absent. The author feels that only 
by “boarding out” or “by the small family group 
within the residential institution” can children with- 
out parents have the identification they so des- 
perately need.—G. E. Copple. 


1386. Jones, Howard. Maintenance of mental 
health. Ment. Hith, Lond., 1951, 10, 40-42.— 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Adolescence is inevitably a period of stress and mal- 
adjustment, contrasting in this respect to the tran- 
quillity of the middle years of childhood. It is like 
infancy in that the individual is engaged in a painful 
process of accommodating himself by trial and error 
to a new and strange environment. Whether the in- 
dividual passes through this phase successfully (by 
learning the adult roles) or falls victim to mental 
disease or maladjustment in the form of regressive 
behavior depends primarily on his prior upbringing 
and upon the degree of understanding, patience, and 
kindly guidance which his parents can give him dur- 
ing the adolescent years.—G. E. Copple. 


1387. Kent, Edith. A study of maladjusted twins. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1949, 19, 63-77.—The 
maladjustment of twins often reflects their twin 
status in which they experience unusually intense 
competitive and rivalrous feelings. They are torn 
between feeling and acting as half of a whole and 
between their desire for independence from the 
dependency of this status. Complementary per- 
sonality development is the rule; and among more 
rigid twin personalities division of labor attitudes 
prevail in which a twin expects the personality and 
behavior of the other to fill the vacuum he leaves. 
This development is traced to the ambivalent atti- 
tudes of the parents, especially the mother. In 
no event is the environment exactly identical for both 
twins.—G. Elias. 

1388. Laycock, Samuel R. (U. Saskatchewan, 
Sasketoon, Canada.), & Stevenson, George S. Par- 
ents’ problems with exceptional children. In Henry, 
N. B. The education of exceptional children, (see 26: 
1706), 117-134.—Discusses help to teachers and other 
school personnel dealing with exceptional children, 
particularly in understanding the parents’ part in the 
development of these children and in revealing gen- 
eral methods of securing parent-teacher cooperation. 
These children possessing the same basic physical 
and psychological needs as normal children are 
different only in the amount of qualities or abilities 
possessed.—G. I. Corona. 

1389. Levine, M. I. A modern concept of breast 
feeding. J. Pediat., 1951, 38, 472-475.—The mother 
should make the final decision as to breast or bottle 
feeding. The method decided upon should be that 
which will be of the greatest mutual satisfaction to 
mother and infant. “Whichever method a mother 
finally undertakes, there should be no sense of in- 
adequacy or self-reproach, and she should receive 
every encouragement from her physician.”—M. C. 
Templin. 

1390. Levy, Sidney J. Nondirective techniques in 
the study of developmental tasks of adolescence. 
Sch. Rev., 1950, 57, 300-309.—Applications, method- 
ology and theory of nondirective techniques are 
discussed as a means of “providing information” 
about group participants concerns. ‘The ‘problems’ 
which are explored in this paper are the develop- 
mental tasks of adolescence."’ Ten nondirective 
group discussions were held with eleven participants. 
A brief comparison is made between the nondirective 
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method and the four more common methods of dis- 
covering developmental tasks. Three developmental 
tasks of the nine appeared to be of no explicit con- 
cern. “It seems clearly demonstrated that non- 
directive techniques are of value as a method of 
research.” —R. S. Waldrop. 

1391. Lott, G. M. The prevention of neuroses. 
J. Pediat., 1951, 38, 259-266.—Recognizing that the 
factors involved in the production of neuroses can be 
oversimplified, the author emphasizes several basic 
concepts through the use of illustrations. Among 
these are that ‘‘Hostile aggression is the natural out- 
come of the usual training restrictions to which all 
children are subjected . . . Allowing some aggressive, 
even hostile, behavior is safer than trying to stamp 
it all out. Simple control can be successfully taught 
and adequate socialization thus acquired.”"—M. C. 
Templin. 

1392. Lucht, Kenneth George. Relationships 
among socio-political attitudes of adolescents, socio- 
political attitudes of their parents, and some mea- 
sures of adolescent hostility. Microfilm Abstr., 
1951, 11, 743-744.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, 
Columbia University. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script 168 p., $2.10, University microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2542. 

1393. Lundeby, Arne. Barnets begrepsforstielse 
fra utviklingspsykologisk og didaktisk synspunkt. 
(The child’s understanding of concepts from a de- 
velopmental and a didactic point of view.) Norsk 
Pedag. Tidskr., 1951, 35, 116-128.—A general brief 
review of the literature in this field —M. L. Reymert. 

1394. Manwell, Elizabeth M., & Fahs, Sophia A. 
Consider the children; how they grow. (Rev. ed.) 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1951. xiii, 201 p. $2.50—A 
revision and expansion of the 1940 edition (see 14: 
4793.) Some of the phases of child growth and de- 
velopment treated in the separate chapters of this 
book include the developmental tasks of the nursery 
years, the awakening to the world of nature, the 
child’s experiments in social behavior, his experiences 
with the dark and with dreams, and his attitudes to- 
ward life and love. The authors consider the mental 
and emotional health of young children and their 
spiritual or religious health to be interdependent, 
and maintain that each must be examined in the 
light of the other.—S. M. Amatora. 

1395. Morrison, Howard J. Breast feeding. U. 
S. Armed Froces med. J., 1950, 1, 1473-1482.—In 
1943, breast feeding of newborn infants seen at the 
U. S. Naval Dispensary in Washington, D. C. was 
uncommon. Efforts were made to encourage utiliza- 
tion of normal milk supply for these infants with the 
result that of 1266 infants followed for 6 weeks, 75 
per cent were at least partially breast fed. The 
author emphasizes the advantages from a physio- 
logical viewpoint and repeatedly stresses the im- 
portance of breast-feeding as a means of solidifying 
the all-important mother-child relationship. 22 
references.—W. Fleeson. 

1396. Newton, N. R. The relationship between 
infant feeding experience and later behavior. J. 


26: 1391-1401 


Pediat., 1951, 38, 28-40.—The relation of various 
infant feeding experiences to behavior of five-year- 
olds is studied in 24 children. Information on feed- 
ing as infants is obtained from parent interviews, 
parent questionnaires and pediatrician’s records, In- 
formation on the child’s present behavior is obtained 
from parent questionnaires, kindergarten records, 
and a teacher rating scale. The data are analyzed 
according to type of early feeding, feeding schedule 
followed, weaning experiences, and feeding reactions. 
The implications of the results are discussed.— M. C. 
Templin. 

1397. Olson, Willard C., & Hughes, Byron O. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Growth patterns of 
exceptional children. In Henry, N. B. The educa- 
tion of exceptional children, (see 26: 1706), 61-82.— 
“Applications of modern, multivariable longitudinal 
techniques to the growth of the gifted children, 
mentally retarded children, children of lowered 
vitality, children with apparent glandular disturb- 
ances, children with delayed speech and those who 
are disturbed in emotion and behavior have been 
illustrated . . The tenets of growth for these 
children are similar to those of all children. In- 
dividual standards should be set up by teachers of 
exceptional children. 23 references.—G. I. Corona. 


1398. Polansky, Norman Alburt. A study of 
prestige and behavioral contagion in children’s 

oups. Microfilm Absir., 1951, 11, 749-750.— 

bstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, University of 
Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript 96 p., 
$1.20, University microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 2635. 

1399. Porter, Langley. A trician looks at 
psychiatry. J. Pediat., 1951, 38, 275-284.—The 
author briefly traces the evolution of attitudes con- 
cerning the understanding of the young child. He 
emphasizes the dependence of the child’s behavior 
throughout the developmental period upon the 
home and family environment. The pediatrician can 
obtain much of practical usefulness from the con- 
cepts of Adler.—M. C. Templin. 

1400. Ryan, Mary E. Social adjustment of 
kindergarten children ten years later. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Wk, 1949, 19, 138-139.—M.S.S. 1948. 
Thesis abstract. 

1401. Scott, R. B., et al. Growth and develop- 
ment of Negro infants: III. Growth during the first 
year of life as observed in private pediatric practice. 
J. Pediat., 1950, 37, 885—893.—Three physicians re- 
ported the weight each month and the body length 
every three months of 654 Negro infants from the 
lower middle income level. The mean birth weight 
of the boys was 7.66 pounds and of the girls 7.20 
pounds. At one year the mean weight of the boys 
was 22.59 pounds and of the girls 21.33 pounds. The 
mean length at one month was 21.1 inches for the 
boys and 20.9 inches for the girls. At one year it 
was 29.8 inches for the boys and 29.5 inches for the 
girls. No significant difference was found between 
the growth curves of Negro and white children from 
comparable socio-economic levels.—M. C. Templin. 
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1402. Sofman, Anna. Clinical manifestations of 
poor mother-child relationships. Smith Coll. Stud. 
soc. Wk, 1949, 19, 107~-108.—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis 
abstract. 

1403. Solomon, Mildred White. (Johns Hopkins 
Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Post-operative social ad- 
justment of “blue babies”. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Wk, 1949, 19, 139-140.—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis ab- 
stract. 

1404. Stoddard, George D. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Youth. Sct. Amer. 1951, 185 (3), 101-108.—It is 
highly important that the nation utilize fully its 
human resources. The author limits his discussion 
to the need for high-level technical and leadership 
ability. The potential of this ability is available but 
its full utilization requires an increase and a redirec- 
tion of educational opportunities available to youth. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

1405. Stumpf, J. Atomic-age youth. Group, 
1951, 13 (3) 3-6.—Outlines some of the potential 
sociological trends inherent in the present ‘atomic 
age” and defense mobilization period in the United 
States and the psychological implications of these 
as they impinge on the adolescent and the young 
adult. Suggests techniques and attitudes important 
to the group worker and youth specialist in helping 
youth meet the impacts which are converging on 
them as a result of defense mobilization and changing 
socio-economic conditions.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

1406. Townsend, Edward Arthur. (Columbia 
U., New York.) A study of copying ability in chil- 
dren. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1951, 43, 3-51.— 
“Perceptual-motor skill was investigated in this 
study through the copying of 17 geometric figures." 
Some 287 children ranging in age from 6 to 9 years 
served as subjects. A positive correlation of .60 
was obtained between copying and form perception. 
Since this correlation was significantly higher than 
the correlation of copying with any motor ability, 
“form perception may be considered as more in- 
fluential in copying than motor abilities.” Of the 
several motor tests used in this study, vertical tap- 
ping correlated most highly with all other measures. 
82-item bibliography.—G. G. Thompson. 

1407. Widdowson, E. M. Mental contentment 
and physical growth. Lancet, 1951, 260, 1316-1318. 
—Average gains in weight over a year’s time are pre- 
sented for about 50 children in each of 2 German 
orphanages, one presided over by an erratic martinet 
and the other by a “motherly” person. The former 
group did not gain as rapidly as the latter. When the 
martinet was transferred to the latter orphanage, 
just the reverse was observed despite an increase 
in the food rations in this orphanage. Results were 
similar but not as striking for gains in height.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

1408. Wilder, Joseph. Freudian children. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1951, 5, 424-425.—The impact of 
parental psychoanalysis on children is revealed in 
three short excerpts from the diary of an eleven- 
year-old girl whose parents were in analysis—L. N. 
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1409. Winkley, Ruth, et al. Emotional reactions 
and behavior of children in the home. J. Pediat., 
1951, 38, 476-481.—The mothers of 100 children 
from 5 to 7 years were interviewed concerning the 
child’s behavior and family environment. In the 
analysis the age and ordinal position of the child, 
the socio-economic background of the family are 
considered. The merits and limitations of the pro- 
cedure are pointed out.—M. C. Templin. 


(See also abstracts 1714, 1761, 1776, 1784, 
1788, 1790, 1811) 
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1410. Baudoin, Charles. L’archétype de 1’élé- 
vation et la responsabilité progressive. (The arche- 
type of elevation and progressive responsibility.) 
Psyché, 1951, 6, 450-466.—A discussion of respon- 
sibility as it is affected by psychoanalysis principles. 
The Freudian concept of the id, the ego and the 
super-ego is enlarged to include seven classifications. 
English abstract.—G. Besnard. 

1411. Berkowitz, Leonard. Some effects of 
leadership sharing in small, decision-making con- 
ference groups. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 729-730 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, University of. 
Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript 153 
p., $1.91, University microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 2573. 

1412. Cattell, Raymond B. New concepts for 
measuring leadership in terms of group syntality. 
Hum. Relat., 1951, 4, 161-184.—“The main points in 
this article may be summarized as follows: (1) The 
consistent characteristics of a group are covered by 
the concept of syntality. (2) The dimensions of syn- 
tality may be obtained by the factorization of group 

rformances. (3) Complete group description calls 
or the description and measurement of population 
characteristics, structural characteristics, and syn- 
tality characteristics. The leader is ‘‘a person who 
produces a group syntality different from that which 
would have existed had he not been present in the 
group.” —R. A. Littman. 

1413. Choisy, Maryse. La responsabilité morale 
dans la psychanalyse de Freud. (Moral responsi- 
bility in Freud's psychoanalysis.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 
497-518.—The true meaning of transference and 
resistance in psychoanalysis is defined. The patient 
shows resistance “‘against himself,"’ not against the 
analyst; the problem of whether the patient is re- 
sponsible for the analytical situation is raised. 
English abstract.—G. Besnard. 

1414. Clarke, Helen I. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Definition of a leader: Roosevelt? Toscanini? 
Hitler? Adams? Dillinger? Group, 1951, 13 (3), 
7-11.—Distinguishes between four uses of the word 
“leader”: (1) the popular concept which considers a 
leader as one who exerts special influence over a num- 
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ber of people because of a unique combination of 
personality traits and abilities, (2) the social group 
worker who, through his understanding of person- 
ality, helps the members of a group and the group 
as a whole achieve satisfying and constructive ex- 
periences, (3) the “indigenous” leader or the indi- 
vidual in a group who assumes the role of guiding the 
group in a specific situation and to whom the other 
members of the group turn for direction, and (4) 
one of several possible roles played by a group 
worker in his function of enabling the group and its 
members to grow in experience and maturity and in 
which role he consciously assumes responsibility for 
the direction of the group’s activities and relation- 
ships.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

1415. Douvan, Elizabeth Ann Malcolm. The in- 
fluence of social class membership on reactions to 
failure. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 731-732.—Ab- 
stract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, University of Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript 95 p., $1.19, Uni- 
— microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 

1416. Dumézil, Georges. Les archanges de 
Zoroastre et les rois romains de Cicéron. Retouches 
homologues de deux traditions, paralleles. (The 
archangels of Zoroastre and the Roman kings of 
Cicero. Homologous improvement of two parallel 
traditions.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 449- 
463.—Though one thousand years apart Zoroaster 
and Cicero have the same basic philosophy with 
regard to the first seven kings of the Roman empire. 
—G. G. Besnard. 

1417. Fortes, Meyer. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
Social anthropology. In Heath, A. E., Scientific 
thought in the twentieth century, (see 26: 1167), 329- 
356.—In this review of the development of social 
anthropology, beginning with Tylor and Morgan, 
the author stresses the influence of dynamic psy- 
chology of McDougall, Shand, and especially Freud, 
as exemplified in the work of such anthropologists as 
Seligman,’ Malinowski, Margaret Mead, Bateson, 
Kluckhohn, Kardiner, Linton, and Ruth Benedict. 
54-item bibliography.— M. Choynowski. 

1418. Grosser, Daniel; Polansky, Norman; & 
Lippitt, Ronald. A laboratory study of behavioral 
contagion. Hum. Relat., 1951, 4, 115-142.—The 
present study is an elaboration of a cue picked up in 
the earlier study; in some cases prestige did not seem 
an important factor in initiating contagion. The 
mere occurrence of an act ‘‘triggered”’ it off in others. 
Tests to ascertain the factors involved took place in 
a laboratory; children paired with “planted” col- 
laboraters were provided with various play and 
problem activities. The results indicated that there 
were environmental factors which were important; 
availability of other activity. In addition various 
personal factors were significantly related to con- 
tagious behavior; judgments of disapproval from 
others, diminishment of fear, increasing satisfaction. 
—R. A. Littman. 


1419. Gyr, John. Analysis of committee member 
behavior in four cultures. Hum. Relat., 1951, 4, 


26: 1415-1425 


193-202.—“‘This pilot study attempted to obtain 
descriptions of the cultural differences in customary 
committee procedures by interviewing five student 
representatives of each of four cultural groups, i.e., 
Chinese, Americans, Near Easterners and South 
Americans.” Each interview was of the open-ended, 
free response type, lasting from one to two hours. 
A subsequent interview of 50 persons from the United 
States and South America was undertaken. In 
general the results indicate differences among the 
groups with respect to 3 categories: formal group 
procedures, special group procedures, and informal 
group customs, when the following kinds of behavior 
are analyzed: Uncertainty about the motives of 
others, desire to pool ideas and cooperate, awareness 
of leader superiority, and trustfulness in delegating 
authority.—R. A. Littman. 


1420. Hoffman, Martin Leon. A study of some 
pomatoas determinants of compulsive con- 
ormity in a task involving linear judgments. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 737-738.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1951, University of Michigan. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript 98 p., $1.23, University 
microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2604. 


1421. Luszki, Margaret E. 5. Empathic ability 
and social — Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 
744-745.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script 274 p., $3.43, University microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2618. 


1422. Macrae, Donald G. (London School of 
Economics, Eng.) Sociology. In Heath, A. E., 
Scientific thought in the twentieth century, (see 26: 
1167), 357-379.—A short review of different fields 
of sociology and of views of some more representative 
men. The relevance of psychoanalytic psychology 
for social science is pointed out in connection with 
the name of W. H. R. Rivers. The sociometric tech- 
nique of Moreno, and the topological approach of 
Lewin are sketched in connection with the research 
on social distance, leadership, and the study of the 
structure and dynamics of small groups. 37 refer- 
ences.—M. Choynowski. 


1423. Peterman, Jack Nathan. Satisfaction with 
conference decisions. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 
748-749.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script 143 p., $1.79, University microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2634. 


1424. Ringel, Erwin. Der Wertb in der 
Individual-psychologie. (The concept of value in in- 
dividual psychology). Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1950, 
19, 122-129.—Human values assume a prominent 
position in individual psychology, because their 
existence depends upon the valuing individual, and 
the emergent generally valid values in turn point the 
way to ethical behavior for the individual. English 
and French summaries.—C. T. Bever. 


1425. Scheidlinger, Saul. The concepts of group 
relations in Freudian psychoanalysis. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1951, 11, 754-756—Abstract of Ph.D. 
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thesis, 1951, New York University. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript 200 p., $2.50, University 
microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2513. 


1426. Seidenberg, Robert. (Suite 410, State 
Tower Bidg., Syracuse 2, N. Y.) On being a guest. 
Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1949, 23, 1-6.—An indi- 
vidual who is most happy as a guest, exemplified by 
“the man who came to dinner,” is described as oral 
incorporative and receptive. The antithesis of this 
type, the individual who cannot be a guest, is con- 
sidered as one whose self-denial and intended con- 
sideration are anchored to innately destructive im- 
pulses. An illustrative case study is summarized to 
demonstrate that anxiety at being a guest may be ac- 
companied by jealousy and envy of the host, causing 
severe guilt feelings. Material is drawn upon from 
semantics, anthropology and folk-lore to substan- 
tiate this view.—W. A. Winnick. 


1427. Sheffield, Alfred D., & Sheffield, Ada Eliot. 
The mind of a “member”. New York: Exposition 
Press. 1951. vii, 208 p. $4.00.—This book is de- 
signed for three audiences: (1) students in an intro- 
ductory course in social sciences, (2) people who bear 
responsible relations to industry and to social service, 
and (3) persons in community projects looking to- 
ward intergroup relations. It is concerned primarily 
with social learning in families and work-groups, and 
it is as a part of these groups that the term “‘member”’ 
is used. Its aim is to stir fresh perceptions for 
powers of “‘situational thinking,” and for developing 
a ‘culture conscious” approach to group experience. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 


1428. Stoddart, Curwen, & Hession, Charles H. 
(Brooklyn Coll., New York.) The psychocultural 
approach to social science. J. higher Educ., 1951, 22, 
310-320, 344.—In a one year, 8 credit Freshman 
course in social science emphasizing the psycho- 
cultural approach, psychology is included on an 
equal plane with the other social sciences. The aims 
of the course are to encourage independent thinking 
through emphasis on scientific method, to develop 
the student's personality, both through the content 
of the course and the method of permissive discus- 
sion employed, and to consider these under the impli- 
cations of value and judgments of value. The reac- 
tion of students has been extremely favorable. 
Readings used in the course are listed—_M. Murphy. 


1429. Taylor, Gordon Rattray. Group dynamics. 
Sci. News, 1950, 16, 93-106.—Analysis of such 
“forces which animate the group” as approval, 
hostility, and anxiety, as well as of such processes as 
interaction, convergence and culture of the group. 
“Behaviour is not simply a product of personality, as 
has always been assumed, but is the product of in- 
teraction between personality and the culture of the 
group.” —M. Choynowski. 


1430. Teilhard de Chardin, R. P. L’évolution de 
la responsabilité dans le monde. (The evolution of 
responsibility in the world.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 416- 
423.—A discussion of responsibility from a biological 
point of view. Human ethics is bound to become 
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more and more centred, in the near future, on new 
problems arising out of the newly discovered plane- 
tary bases of human responsibility. English ab- 


stract.—G. Besnard. 

1431. Van Der W H. G. Psychoanalyse en 

morale ontwikkeling. (Psychoanalysis and moral 
development.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1951, 6 (2), 
73-91.—It is often erroneously assumed that psy- 
choanalytical and ethical investigation of human 
conduct are incompatible. As psychoanalysis shows: 
an abnormal super-ego, or abnormal relations be- 
tween ego and super-ego hampers the moral function 
of the personality. Freud considered ‘das Moral- 
ische als etwas Selbstverstandliches."” This however 
seems inconsistent with his statement, that morality 
is enforced on the individual from the outside. Kant 
stressed the autonomy of the moral personality. 
How does the moral function develop from heter- 
onomy in the beginning towards autonomy as the 
ideal goal? The investigations of Piaget solve this 
problem in a remarkable manner and are a valuable 
completion of psychoanalytic experiences concerning 
the development of conscience.—(Courtesy of Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol.) 
1432. Westendorp, Boerma N. (U. Amsterdam, 
Netherlands.) Collective guilt (a survey). Syn- 
these, 1950-51, 8, 213-221.—This is a summary of 
the discussion held by a group of Dutch psychiatrists 
and jurists, resulting in the conclusion according to 
which instead of speculating on the concept of ‘‘col- 
lective guilt”’ in order to obtain a definition, the 
question should be put: “‘Has such and such a person 
(p) or group (a) contributed—and in the affirmative, 
how much—towards producing a certain situation 
(political or otherwise)?’’ As possible objects for 
enquiry leadership, attendance at meetings, adhe- 
sion to a program of principles, writing articles, 
speeches, etc. were mentioned. In this way a gradu- 
ated scale index may be obtained and to each degree 
of the scale a suitable name can be given. This may 
be the starting-point of a significant approach to the 
problem.—M. Choynowski. 


(See also abstracts 1398, 1766) 


MetHuops & MEASUREMENTS 


1433. Alilunas, Leo J. The personal setting as an 
influence in the study of the attitudes of college 
freshmen toward capitalism. Sch. & Soc., 1949, 
69, 284-286.—The quantitative group procedure of 
the usual opinion poll has some shortcomings. 
“Rather than undertake a purely ‘sum-total’ multi- 
ple-choice response procedure, the writer has tried 
the individual qualitative approach as a means of 
ascertaining attitudes of college freshmen toward 
capitalism." The design of the study involving 68 
and 408 statements is described. Results are pre- 
sented under two headings: Developmental, and 
Evaluation—Positive and Negative Features. In 
conclusion, ‘“‘The quantitative processes purport to 
show what people think but ignore how people as 
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individuals think about matters on which they are 
asked to give opinions.” —R. S. Waldrop. 


1434. Canter, Ralph R., Jr. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) The use of extended control-group de- 
signs in human relations studies. Psychol. Bull., 
1951, 48, 340-347.—“‘This paper discussed the need 
for and the use of multiple control group designs in 
one area of current research activity, namely, the 
study of human relations training. Certain problems 
in the selection of the control groups were noted, and 
a brief report of the use of the two-control-group 
design was presented. Further studies of the use of 
this interesting and important method were urged.” 
—M. R. Marks. 


1435. Chapman, Denis. Field work in social 
science. Sci. News, 1949, 12, 68-88.—A description 
of the work of such British institutions of social re- 
search as Mass Observation, The British Institute of 
Public Opinion, The Listener Research Department 
of the B. B. C., The Social Survey, The Institute of 
Sociology, The Tavistock Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, and of such kinds of social study as the study 
of poverty, the study of environinent, the study of 
social relations, the study of attitudes and the study 
of institutions and culture —M. Choynowski. 


1436. Kemper, Raymond Alfred. Secret ballots, 
open ballots, und personal interviews in opinion 
polling. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 765-766.—Ab- 
stract of Ph. D., 1951, Columbia University. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript 148 p., $1.85, Univer- 
sity microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2540. 

1437. Stewart, Naomi. (Personnel Laboratory, 
New York.), & Flowerman, Samuel H. An in- 
vestigation of two different methods for evaluation of 
interviewer job performance. Personnel Psychol., 
1951, 4, 161-170.—Using concealed wire recorders 
and planted respondents, data were obtained on 
cheating and error behavior of 15 public opinion in- 
terviewers during 33 recorded interviews. Serious 
discrepancies were noted between respondent’s 
actual statements and those reported. A commonly 
used method of rating interview reports for quality 
failed to identify the known instances of interviewer 
cheating. A better indicator of cheating was a ‘‘dis- 
placement score’’ based on the extent to which re- 
spondents’ mean scores on two attitude continua 
differed from their mean score on a third con- 
tinuum.—A. S. Thompson. 


Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


1438. Campbell, Donald T., & McCandless, Boyd 
R. Ethnocentrism, xenophobia and personality. 
Hum. Reiat., 1951, 4, 185-192.—The present paper 
represents a minor cross-validation of the Frenkel- 
Brunswik, Levinson and Sanford results. The scale 
is applied to a new population, different in kind from 
any of the various populations originally studied with 
the California Questionnaire. The results from the 
California Questionnaire are related to results for an 
independently constructed and standardized scale 
specifically committed to the study of racial attitudes 
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using complex and systematic combination of ques- 
tions. The results give further evidence of the 
existence of a general factor among most if not all 
attitudes toward other ethnic groups. The F scale 
measure of authoritarian personality trends shows 
substantial relationship to all of the wide variety of 
measures of attitudes toward minority groups which 
were employed.—R. A. Littman. 

1439. Elkin, A. P. Reaction and interaction: a 
food gathering people and European settlement in 
Australia. Amer. Anthrop., 1951, 53, 164-186.— 
After initial tentative approach to the white popula- 
tion and the subsequent clash, native blacks de- 
veloped parasitic relations to the missions and 
ranches or became pauperized dependents, in case 
group integrity could not be maintained. While no 
means has been found to overcome pauperism, 
parasitism may be changed toward further participa- 
tion in the majority culture by a positive, under- 
standing policy on the part of whites—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 

1440. Gorer, Geoffrey. The concept of national 
character. Sci. News, 1950, 18, 104-122.—‘‘The 
concept of national character, or basic character 
structure ... is an attempt to isolate and describe 
the motives shared by the members of a society who 
manifest the same shared habits of culture.’’ From 
this point of view the author discusses various mo- 
tives of human behaviour and the nature of hy- 

theses about national character. He employs as 

is chief interpretive tools Hull’s theory of learning 
and Freud's theory of individual psychological de- 
velopment. “National character is capable of being 
studied and analysed . . . to the extent that it is 
understood, it will be of some utility in avoiding 
those unnecessary misunderstandings and misin- 
terpretations which may lead to war.’-—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

1441. Henry, Jules. The economics of Pilaga 
food distribution. Amer. Anthrop., 1951, 53, 187-219. 
—Over a period of several months in an Argentine 
Indian village record was kept of giver and recipient 
of food gifts, together with kin and other pertinent 
relationships between the two. Statistical analysis 
revealed no consistent pattern of culture. Rather 
the individual acting under a variety of cultural 
pressures gave in a manner that satisfied the most 
immediate need and resulted in placing the maximum 
burden on the most productive. The uncertainty of 
returns in the economic system was partially re- 
sponsible for the community tension—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 

1442. Sarnoff, Irving. Identification with the ag- 
gressor; some personality correlates of anti- 
semitism among 9 Microfilm Absir., 1951, 11, 
753-—754.—Abstract of Ph. D. thesis, 1951, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script 115 p., $1.44, University microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 2647. 


1443. Voget, Fred. Acculturation at Caughna- 
a: a note on the native-modified group. Amer. 
Anthrop. 1951, 53, 220-231.—A group of reserve 
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26: 1444-1452 


Indians in Eastern Canada has been termed ‘“‘native- 
modified"’ because of accepting certain aspects of 
white society and at the same time preserving its 
identity racially, religiously and politically. The 
values of this group are regarded as one of four pos- 
sible responses to majority-group pressures.— L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 1401, 1455, 1463, 1504, 1764, 
1767, 1772, 1774, 1782, 1799, 1803, 1818, 
1820, 1827) 


SoctaL INSTITUTIONS 


1444. Brav, Stanley R. (Ed.) (Rockdale Avenue 
Temple, Cincinnati, O.) Marriage and the Jewish 
tradition. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
xiii, 218 p. $3.75.—With the help of his fourteen 
collaborators, the author reviews Jewish history and 
traditions surrounding marriage and family life. On 
this foundation is developed a philosophy of the rela- 
tionship of the married individual to society and to 
religion. The importance of education for marriage 
and family membership is stressed. A bibliography 
is appended.—C. R. Adams. 

1445. Dyer, Dorothy T. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) The family today: a guide for leaders in 
family life education. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1950. x, 169 p. $2.50.—In the 
author’s summer course in family life education in 
1949, 22 teaching and counseling projects were de- 
veloped for the use of school and community leaders 
who sponsor programs on marriage and family rela- 
tionships. The five units of the book include pre- 
marital experiences, marriage and its adjustments, 
pregnancy and birth, parent-child relationships, 
and the social and personal functions of the family. 
In addition to separate project reading lists, there 
are a bibliography and list of films.—C. R. Adams. 

1446. Ellis, Albert. (56 Park Ave., New York.) 
The folklore of sex. New York: Charles Boni, 1951. 
313 p. $5.00.—Based upon a study of representative 
specific mass media, current on January 1, 1950, and 
exemplified by fiction and non-fiction best-sellers, 
New York movie and stage productions, magazines 
and newspapers, ‘“‘Hit Parade” songs, radio and tele- 
vision shows, and other sources, all sex references 
were examined “‘to see what are the sexual attitudes 
and effects expressed in these media.”” The author’s 
major conclusion is that these sex attitudes “‘are 
generally diverse, conflicting, ambivalent, and con- 
fused.” Bibliography of the source materials.— 
C. R. Adams. 

1447. Gustavson, Carl G. (Ohio U., Athens.) 
German Lutheranism: a psychological study. J. 
Hist. Ideas, 1950, 11, 140-158.—This is a psycho- 
logical analysis of the subjectivism typical for the 
thought of a number of German writers, as exempli- 
fied in writings of Luther, Leibniz, Herder and 
Fichte, all four of which “‘did display to some degree 
the effects of the introspective mode,” a certain 
psychological predisposition towards a characteristic 
type of idea—M. Choynowski. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1448. Locke, Harvey J. (U. So. California, Los 
Angeles.) Predicting adjustment in marriage: a 
comparison of a divorced and a happily married 
group. New York: Henry Holt, 1951. xx, 407 p. 
$3.50.—Some 201 couples divorced or contemplating 
divorce and 123 other divorced individuals are con- 
trasted with 200 happily married couples and four 
individual spouses in respect to marital adjustment. 
All subjects came from a single county in Indiana 
and the data were secured by interviews. The mari- 
tal adjustment test comprised 29 weighted items 
with the total questionnaire consisting of over 200 
items. Factors found predictive of marital adjust- 
ment included length of acquaintanceship and en- 
gagement, absence of conflict and great affection of 
the couple before marriage, marriage between ages 
21 and 29 years with approximate equality of ages of 
spouses, etc.—C. R. Adams. 

1449. Mougin, Henri. Une enquete sur les 
classes moyennes en France. (An inquiry on the 
middle classesin France.) Pensée, 1950, 30, 19-29.— 
A short discussion of the underlying assumptions 
and some methodological aspects of an inquiry made 
in the war prisoners’ camp on the middle classes. 
298 officers, belonging to the middle classes, re- 
sponded to 61 questions concerning their social 
origin, demographical behavior, the consciousness 
they had of being a part of the social structure, and 
the definition of that social structure which they 
gave either to themselves, or in answer to the ques- 
tion. The questionnaire comprised 61 questions 
which are given at the end of the article—M. 
Choynowski. 

1450. Mudd, Emily Hartshorne. The practice of 
marriage counseling. New York: Association Press, 
1951. xix, 336 p. $4.50.—After sketching the 
development of marriage counseling and its promo- 
tion through some nine national organizations, the 
author systematically presents counseling method- 
ology utilizing the practices and materials of the 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia. Following the 
bibliography are the names and addresses of 39 
functioning counseling services. In a second ap- 
pendix are set up reports of the nature of the services 
rendered by many of these agencies. Separate sub- 
ject and name indexes conclude the book.—C. R. 
Adams. 

1451. Rusk, George Y. Cooperative research in 
the science of religion. Phil. Sct., 1951, 18, 259-261. 
—The author, director of the Society for Religious 
Culture, invites descriptions of projected research 
relevant to the development of a science of religion. 
He suggests research in 2 areas: psychiatry and 

sychical research, and statistical generalization. 

he fusion of the ideal with the real would provide 
an ontology for religion, lay the foundations for a 
science of religion, and enable us to overcome our 
basic cultural conflicts —H. Ruja. 

1452. Truman, David D. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The governmental process; political in- 
terests and public opinion. New York: Knopf, 1951. 
xvi, 544 p. $5.00.—Political behavior and govern- 
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mental organization are viewed as the result of in- 
teracting interest groups. The major topics are as 
follows: Groups in the political process, group organi- 
zation and problems of leadership, the tactics of in- 
fluence, and group politics and representative 
democracy. The book suggests many lines for co- 
operative research between psychologists and politi- 
cal scientists. It further suggests many research 
hypotheses.—H. A. Grace. 

1453. Waller, Willard, & Hill, Reuben. (U. 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill.) The family: a dy- 
namic interpretation. New York: Dryden Press, 
1951. xviii, 637 p. $5.25.—In this complete revi- 
sion of Waller’s book first published in 1938 (see 
14: 2546), Hill has added 8 new chapters and sub- 
stantially modified 7 of the remaining 17. After 
considering the parental family and its imposed rela- 
tionships, the processes of mate finding, marriage, 
parenthood, and family disorganization are treated 
in detail. The final chapter proposes “‘changes in 
family designs’’ while the appendix ‘‘concerns the 
control activities served by habits in the stabilization 
and intergration of personality.”—C. R. Adams. 


(See also abstracts 1165, 1776) 


LaNnGuAGE & COMMUNICATION 


1454. Brewer, W. D. Patterns of gesture among 
the Levantine Arabs. Amer. Anthrop. 1951, 53, 
232-237.—Levantine Arabs employ gesture more 
frequently than people in the United States. Ex- 
amples are given classified as gesture with symbolic 
meaning, gesture with pictorial meaning and ges- 
tures dependent on linguistic context for meaning.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

1455. Bri » P. W. (Harvard Coll., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The operational aspect of meaning. 
Synthese, 1950-51, 8, 251-259.—Since a specifica- 
tion of meanings involves a specification of actions of 
some sort, meanings are operational. Handling of 
our environment in terms of activities or operations 
is a safer and better method of analysis than handling 
it in terms of objects with properties. The opera- 
tional approach to meaning implies that meaning, 
being generated by the operations performed in time 
and having duration, not simply is or isn’t, but 
becomes.— M. Choynowski. 

1456. Dunn, H. K. (Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., Murray Hill, N. J.) The calculation of vowel 
resonances, and an electrical vocal tract. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 740-753.—Vowel resonances 
may be determined by treating the vocal tract as a 
series of cylindrical sections with the larger section 
affecting the fundamental modes of the smaller. 
The dependence of different resonances upon the 
different cavities is discussed. An electrical circuit 
based on transmission line analogy has been made to 
produce acceptable vowel sounds. Advantages of 
this theory over a lumped constant theory are 
pointed out.—W. A. Rosenblith. 


1457. Esser, P. H. Is it possible to verify state- 
ments by non-verbal testing methods? Synthese, 
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1950-51, 8, 238-242.—The International Society for 
Significs elaborated a psycho-linguistic method for 
the study of group-psychical correlates of certain 
terms, going behind purely verbal reactions to a 
questionnaire and based on projective techniques. 
Ten photographs and drawings connected with the 
concept of democracy were composed in order to 
visualize the experimentally found associations 
evoked by the stimulus ‘‘democracy.”” The proposed 
method is, first, to question the subject on the basis 
of this questionnaire, to note down his answers and 
then to confront him with the situations represented 
in the photographs and drawings. The subject will 
then react positively towards some images and nega- 
tively towards others. In the time of writing this 
article (1949) experiments on a significant scale were 
not yet started —_M. Choynowski. 

1458. Fano, R. M. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology, Cambridge.) The information theory point 
of view in speech communication. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1950, 22, 691-696.—A non-mathematical 
discussion of the Wiener-Shannon theory of informa- 
tion. The amount of information conveyed by the 
selection of one choice out of an arbitrary number N 
choices is given as a function of the a priori prob- 
abilities. This expression is modified to take into 
account the effects of noise. An estimate of the in- 
formation content of speech is given and the re- 
quirements for channel capacity are discussed.— 
W. A. Rosenblith. 

1459. Grezegorczyk, Andrzej. (Circle for the 
Science of Science, Cracov, Poland.) The pragmatic 
foundations of semantics. Synthese, 1950-51, 8, 
300-324.—This paper aims at proving the thesis 
that the semantics of the descriptive language is in a 
certain sense a part of pragmatics. A series of purely 
semantic formal definitions of names and their 
different properties as well as of different languages 
and of the empirical truth and falsity, is based on the 
following psychological expressions of a praxeological 
character: (1) a man A points to the object B, (2) a 
man A performs the action f upon the thing B, (3) 
a man A obtains the product X of his action f per- 
formed the thing B, (4) a man A can perform the 
action f upon anything of the set 5, (5) the man A 
says “a”.—M. Choynowski. 

1460. Joos, Martin. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Description of language design. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1950, 22, 701-708.—Language may be 
analyzed at three levels: (1) The lowest, physical, 
deals with phonetic quality and may be described 
with continuous mathematics. (2) The linguistic 
level uses a discontinuous mathematics and treats 
speech communication as having a _ telegraphic 
structure. (3) The highest or semantic level is 
marked by conditional properties of occurrence This 
paper is concerned with the second of these levels 
and its relation to the other two.—W. A. Rosenblith. 

1461. Kainz, Friedrich, (U. Wien, Austria.) 
Psychologie der Sprache. Erster Band. Grund- 
lagen der allgemeinen Sprachpsychologie. (Psy- 
chology of language. Vol. I: Fundamentals of gen- 
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eral linguistic psychology.) Stuttgart: Ferdinand 
Enke, 1941. xii, 373 p.—A general treatise with the 
following headings: scientific status of linguistic 
psychology (nature, purposes, tasks, and methods); 
the nature of language (the sign-character of lan- 
guage, the structure of linguistic sign-systems, 
language and perception, language and thought); 
the functions of language (primary functions—in 
dialogue and monologue, secondary functions— 
esthetic, ethical, magical, logical); the origin of 
language. Extensive notes and bibliography.— 
J. B. Carroll. 

1462. Kainz, Friedrich. (U. Vienna, Austria.) 
Psychologie der Sprache. Zweiter Band. Verglei- 
chend-genetische Sprach-psychologie. (Psychology 
of language. Vol. II. Comparative-genetic linguis- 
tic psychology.) Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1943. 
xi, 633 p.—A continuation of the first volume, (see 
26: 1461), with the following headings: the language 
of the child (developmental sequence, processes in 
vocabulary development, implications as to the 
origin of language, pathological variations in child 
speech); the language of primitive peoples; the 
‘language’ of lower organisms (bees, ants, birds, 
apes); aphasia; language in psychotics and feeble- 
minded individuals; language in marginal states of 
consciousness (dreams, hypnosis, drugs, etc.); non- 
articulatory sign-systems (gestures languages, sign 
languages, etc.); reduced language systems (lingua 
franca, Afrikaans, Basic English, etc.). Extensive 
notes and bibliography.—J. B. Carroll. 


1463. Levi-Strauss, Clause. e and the 
analysis of social laws. Amer. Anthrop., 1951, 53, 
155-163.—The author offers language as evidence 
against the claim that social laws cannot be formu- 
lated because the observer is a participant and be- 
cause of inadequate duration of observation. He 
suggests methods for analyzing the total variety of 
phonological structures by means of modern calcu- 
lating machines and suggests that social structure 
may also be generalizable in terms of communica- 
tion between the groups within a society; e.g. mar- 
riage may be viewed as the circulation of women 
through the parts of society. He further suggests 
that the principles of communication in various 
societies may bear a relation to the linguistic struc- 
ture, offering examples of possible identities between 
linguistic and social structure—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


1464. Licklider, J. C. R. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology, Cambridge.) The intelligibility of ampli- 
tude-dichotomized, time-quantized speech waves. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 820-823.—This paper 
describes two ways of reducing the normally very 
complicated speech wave to simple geometrical form 
without destroying intelligibility. Dichotomization 
of the amplitude scale is achieved by subjecting the 
speech wave to infinite peak clipping. Quantization 
of the time scale is achieved by generating a rec- 
tangular wave whose switchings from one ampli- 
tude level to the other are related to the switchings 
of the clipped speech wave by one or the other of 
two rules. The relative merits of the two methods 
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are accounted for by an elementary application of 
information theory. Autocorrelation functions, 
which are especially easy to compute for the simpli- 
fied waves, are shown.— W. A. Rosenblith. 

1465. Miller, George A. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Language engin . J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1950, 22, 720-725.—Language engineering is 
not confined to a single discipline. The sample 

roblem of the “development of an international 
anguage of the air”’ illustrates the interdependence 
of various approaches. The contribution of psy- 
chology to the solution of such a task is empha- 
sized by considering three sets of experiments deal- 
ing with the reception of the information, the sterage 
of the information, and with group problem-solving. 
—W. A. Rosenblith. 

1466. Paget, R. A. S. The origin of . 
Sci. News, 1951, 20, 82-94.—This article is a plea 
for the gesture theory of language, as represented in 
past by De Kempelen, Rae, and A. R. Wallace, and 

resently by Alexander Johannesson and the author. 

oth older views and present theories are discussed 
and supported by a number of arguments and ex- 
amples.— _M. Choynowshki. 

1467. Rothstein, Jerome. (Evans Signal Lab., 
Belmar, N. J.) Information, measurement, and 
quantum mechanics. Science, 1951, 114, 171-175. 
—*“It is the purpose of this paper to present a short 
history of the concepts of entropy and informaion, 
to discuss information in physics and the connection 
between physical and informational entropies, and 
to demonstrate the logical identity of the problem 
of measurement and the problem of communication. 
Various implications for statistical mechanics, ther- 
modynamics, and quantum mechanics, as well as the 
possible relevance of generalized entropy for biology, 
will be briefly considered. Paradoxes and questions 
of interpretation in quantum mechanics, as well as 
reality, causality, and the completeness of quantum 
mechanics, will also be briefly examined from an in- 
formational viewpoint.”—B. R. Fisher. 


1468. Ruesch, Jurg & Bateson, Gregory. 
Communication, the matrix of psychiatry. 
New York: Norton, 1951. 314 p. $4.50.—A series 
of individual and joint papers treats communication 
as a central problem in human culture and organiza- 
tion. A many-sided approach relates communica- 
tion to human relations, mental illness, American 
values, perspectives and the system of checks and 
balances, and to psychiatry. A final chapter—In- 
dividual, group, and culture,—presents a review of 
the theory of human communication—WN. dH. 
Pronko. 

1469. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) a of the Speech Communication 
Conference at M. I. T.; introduction: a definition of 
communication. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 
689-690.—‘‘Communication is the discriminatory re- 
sponse of an organism to a stimulus. . . . This defini- 
tion is broad, operational and behavioristic.”— 
W. A. Rosenblith. 
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1470. Straus, Oliver H. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology, Cambridge.) The relation of pho- 
netics and linguistics to communication theory. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 709-711.—An at- 
tempt is made by means of communication theory to 
build a single conceptual scheme that describes the 
transmission of messages from one man’s brain 
through the medium of speech into another man’s 
brain. It emphasizes the resemblance of speech 
sounds to a cryptanalytic procedure that depends 
on the known conditional probabilities of the 
language. It is pointed out that speech sounds, or 
phones, form an infinite, continuous set, while 
phonemes, the smallest significant units of the 
cipher, are a discrete small set. It is felt that a 
logical method of decoding can be set up only through 
the convergent behavior of language as a statistical 
process.—W. A. Rosenblith. 


1471. Toennesen, Herman. The fight 
revelation in semantical studies. Synthese, 1950-51, 
8, 225-234.—Aiming at the explanation of the kind 
of investigations involved in all philosophical, logical 
and semantical studies of the Oslo-group, the writer 
analyses in detail his own method applied in the 
study on “private enterprise.” It comprises col- 
lecting from two annual series of all newspapers in 
Oslo all passages in which this term has been used, 
constructing a questionnaire and (on ground of 
answers of respondents from different social groups) 
mapping out its different usages. The writer doubts 
if without such analysis, ‘fairly exact and testable,” 
the so-called logical analyses and semantical studies 
will ever reach a scientific status—M. Choynowski. 


1472. Vuysje, D. (International Society for Sig- 
nifics, Amsterdam, Holland.) The psycho-linguistic 
movementin Holland. Phil. Sci., 1951, 18, 262-268. 
—Following somewhat informal meetings of persons 
interested in psycho-linguistics dating from 1915, 
the International Society for Significs was founded 
in 1937 on the initiative of the editors of Synthese to 
pursue a program of theoretical and practical in- 
quiries into language. The Society encourages re- 
search on theories of the foundations of science, 
seeks to promote the construction of efficient scien- 
tific terminology, and makes empirical analyses of 
propaganda, slogans, and the like. It is concerned 
with the effects of language on speakers and hearers 
rather than primarily with the formal structure of 
language.—H. Ruja. 


(See also abstracts 1356, 1576) 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE 
COUNSELING 


1473. World Health Organization. Expert Com- 
mittee on Mental Health. Report on the second 
session. World Hith Org. tech. Rep. Ser., 1951, No. 
31, 49 p.—‘“‘Mental hygiene is now recognized as an 
itiinel oe part of public-health practice. In dealing 
with prospective parents, children whose homes are 
unsatisfactory, the sick and the handicapped, immi- 
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GUIDANCE, COUNSELING 26: 1470-1477 


pos. and others who present special problems, the 
ealth worker needs to be aware of the emotional 
tensions and maladjustments to which each may be 
subject, and to have an understanding of the mental 
health implications of his work. These mental 
health implications of public-health practice, and 
the training of public-health workers to cope with 
them, are the chief topics of [this report]."—J. C. 
Franklin. 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


1474. American Association of Psychiatric Work- 
ers. Education for psychiatric social work; pro- 
ceedings of the Dartmouth Conference, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, New Hampshire, August 26 to 
September 9, 1949. New York: American Associa- 
tion of Psychiatric Social Workers, 1950. 233 p. 
$1.75.—This conference was held for “the review, 
reconsideration, improvement and expansion of 
teaching for psychiatric social work, its content and 
method in a coordinated class-field curriculum as re- 
lated to the scope and nature of psychiatric social 
work.” Part I examines current psychiatric social 
work practice. Part II deals with teaching psy- 
chiatric social work in class and field. Part III hasa 
summary and recommendations.— L. B. Costin. 


1475. Bamber, Laurene. (Red Cross Vocational 
Counseling Serv., St. Louis, Mo.) Point the way; 
nine steps in counseling ; a handbook for counselors. 
St. Louis, Mo.: American Red Cross, St. Louis 
Chapter, 1951. [39 p. }—‘‘The ‘Nine Steps’ are de- 
voted to the thesis that what happens to the client is 
of major importance and that self-insight is the goal.”’ 
The following steps were developed and compiled 
for the use of field work students and staff: initial 
interview, developmental interviews, information 
from community resources, psychological study, 
preparation for the planning interview, planning i in- 
terviews, counselee’s exploration, placement in 
training and/or employment, counselor’s plan for 
follow-up. These nine steps are discussed and 
clarified.—J. Barron. 

1476. ay A. L., Chapman, P. J., and Old- 
ham, P. D. Observer’s errors in taking medical 
histories. Lancet, 1951, 260, 1007-1009.—Answers 
to some uestions indicated that an observer's bias 
influenced the frequency with which positive state- 
ments were recorded in a medical survey of 993 
coalminers by 6 medical observers.—A. C. Hoffman. 

1477. Coleman, Jules V. (U. Colorado Sch. 
Med., Denver.) Contribution of the psychiatrist to 
the clinical team. In Amer. Assoc. Psychiat. Soc. 
Workers, Education for psychiatric social work, (see 
26: 1474), 37-41.—The author discusses the division 
of responsibility between psychiatrist and social 
worker in the clinic setting. He sees the psychiatric 
team as a “rational form of organization,” especially 
essential in work with children. He finds merit in 
the general pattern of a social worker working with 
the mother and her problems and the psychiatrist 
working with the child and his problems and ques- 
tions the role of the social worker doing psycho- 
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therapy. The field of adult mental hygiene clinics 
is seen as a complex one with need for redefinition of 
the concept of the psychiatric team.— L. B. Costin. 


1478. Dracoulidés, N. N. Procédés auxiliares de 
technique psychanalytique. (Auxiliary methods of 
psychoanalytic technique.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 355- 
364.—-Several techniques used by the author in 
psychoanalysis are briefly reviewed: the patient 
is asked what his best friend and his worst enemy 
might say about him; word associations transferring 
the moral responsibility of an action to a mythical 
person; relating abnormal actions as a child to pres- 
ent day happenings; the adaptation of the convalesc- 
ing ego to reality.—G. Besnard, 


1479. Foxe, Arthur N. (25 West 54th St., New 
York, 19.) A 14-point “art of marrying.” Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl,. 1949, 23, 36-44.—The author suggests 
as an aid to marriage counselling the use of a check- 
list of qualities making up an individual, comprising 
14 points in marrying. The following factors are 
included: family, emotional and physical health, 
character, intelligence, cultural interest and attain- 
ment, social warmth, ambition and vital drive, edu- 
cation, sense of humor and imagination, attractive- 
ness in physique, charm, dress and personality, 
capacity for love and sacrifice, capacity for variety 
and sportsmanship, goals in marrying, careers, etc. 
It is intended for self rating. After reviewing the 
relevant aspects of each of the 14 points, the author 
suggests their use as “. . . a sort of social and surgical 
tool which is best handled by a competent and ex- 
perienced psychiatrist.”"—W. A. Winnick. 


1480. Fulchignoni, Enrico. Cinéma et pres. 
logie. (Motion pictures and psychology.) Ree. 
psychol. appl., 1951, 1, 61-72.—The affective reac- 
tions of children toward motion pictures are very 
different from those of adults and experiments are 
underway to bring clarity into the difference. It is 
suggested that motion pictures would provide a 
better medium for projective techniques than the 
resent methods. Motion pictures offer a method 
or analyzing emotions.—G. Besnard. 


1481. Gaudet, Frederick J. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration advisement and guidance program. 
Sch. & Soc., 1949, 69, 251-254.—The question is 
raised as to the spending of billions and the employ- 
ment of thousands without any systematic evalua- 
tive research being done. Five uncontrolled studies 
emanating from the central office of the V. A. were 
based on poorly chosen samples. Several specific 
questions are discussed and studies cited to provide 
partial answers. In general, the guidance program 
which appears to have been successful appears to be 
not so much so in terms of those who wasted time b 
not going through guidance. 8 references.—R. S. 
Waldrop. 


1482. Hagan, Margaret. Psychiatric social work 
in mental hospitals. In Amer. Assoc. Psychiat. 
Soc. Workers, Education for psychiatric social work, 
(see 26: 1474), 29-36.—The thesis is set forth that 
“there are content and techniques to be learned in a 
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mental hospital that can be learned in no other place 
and from no other patients than the psychotics 
themselves."" The writer feels that no one should 
be labeled a psychiatric social worker unless he has 
worked in a pospital with ae and that there 
are “wide opportunities for distinguished pioneer 
work” in even the poorest and most crowded insti- 
tutions.— L. B. Costin. 

1483. Hamilton, Gordon. (New York School of 
Social Work, New York.) Theory and practice of 
social casework. (2nd. rev.ed.) New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1951, vii, 328 p. $4.00.—The 
material has been considerably revised and brought 
up todate. It is based on the “diagnostic” approach 
as distinguished from the “functional casework” 
school of thought. Part I discusses the processes 
which define the area and characteristic method of 
casework. This includes a discussion of the use of 
relationship, the interviewing process, the use of 
social resources, and aspects of agency and inter- 
agency practice. Part II examines the application 
and intake processes, methods of case study, diag- 
nostic and evaluation processes, methods of treat- 
ment, and primary and secondary settings for social 
casework.— L. B. Costin. 

1484. Heiser, Karl F. Mental hygiene clinics in 
the United States. Ment. Hith., Lond., 1950-1, 
10, 45-47.—Mental hygiene clinics are becoming 
more numerous in the United States, with much of 
the impetus coming from the National Institute of 
Mental Health of the USPHS, which has helped the 
States to expand professional training and has given 
stipends to individual students in training. The 
operations of several types of mental hygiene clinics 
are described, with particular reference to the roles 
played by psychiatrists, social workers, and psy- 
chologists. These roles are seen as overlapping; yet 
each member of the “team” has had the training 
which enables him to make a unique contribution 
also.—G. E. Copple. 

1485. Kenworthy, Marion E. (New York School 
of Social Work, New York.) The problems inherent 
in the teaching of psychopathology. In Amer. 
Assoc. Psychiat. Soc. Workers, Education for psychia- 
atric social work, (see 26: 1474), 166-178.—This is a 
discussion of the writer’s view of some of the current 
issues in psychiatric social work. Included is a pres- 
entation of the development of the field of psychia- 
tric social work, together with the author’s phi- 
losophy of the meaning of psychopathology and its 
importance in training. There is a brief discussion of 
course content.— L. B. Costin. 


1486. McLaughlin, Dorothy. (Central Islip State 
Hosp., Long Island, New York.) Contribution of 
the psychiatric nurse to the clinical team. In 
Amer. Assoc. Psychiat. Soc. Workers, Education for 
psychiatric social work, (see 26: 1474), 54-58.—The 
author sets forth the contribution of the psychiatric 
nurse and attendant in the treatment of psychotic 
patients. She pleads for more recognition of the 
psychiatric nurse and attendant as valid members of 
the clinical team.— L. B. Costin. 
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1487. O’Farrell, Margaret B. Social case-work 
in a medical setting. Lancet, 1951, 260, 955-956.— 
The role of the psychiatric social-worker is dis- 
cussed particularly with reference to the function of 
accepting the patient as he is so that he can appre- 
ciate his situation more clearly and realize how he is 
to act.—A. C. Hoffman. 

1488. Reuchlin, Contribution aux méth- 
odes d’observation du comportement. (Methods of 
observing behavior.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 
498.—The behavior of 97 boys and 88 girls from 15 
to 17 years of age were observed during their taking 
of 2 tests: Kohs test and a test of execution of move- 
ments. It was found that the distribution of the 
traits is not “normal” but rather conforms to a J- 
curve; that the constancy of the subjects re-examined 
several weeks after first examination is revealed as 
low or null; that the different traits observed present 
among themselves statistical relations and can be 
grouped under 3 principal aspects: speed, organiza- 
tion, non-organization; that a valid relation between 
traits of non-organization and non-success in shop- 
work was found.— F. C. Sumner. 

1489. Rhode, Charl. (Veterans Administration 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, San Francisco, Calif.) Psy- 
chiatric social work in the adult mental hygiene 
clinic. In Amer. Assoc. Psychiat. Soc. Workers, 
Education for psychiatric social work, (see 26: 1474), 
18-29.—Based upon her immediate experience in a 
VA mental hygiene clinic, the author recognizes the 
common feature in psychiatric social work wher- 
ever it is practiced, but discusses the infinite varia- 
tions in clinics. She pleads for greater flexibility in 
defining functions of the members of the clinical 
team with more consideration for the kind of a per- 
son the staff member is and the experience he has 
had in the past.—L. B. Costin. 

1490. Sivadon, P. Le Centre psychiatrique de 
Traitement et de Réadaptation sociale ou “la 
démonstration de Ville-Evrard.”” (The Psychiatric 
Center for Treatment and Social Readaptation at 
Ville-Evrard.) Sem. Hép., Paris, 1950, 26, 1389- 
1392.—The quarters, personnel, conditions of hos- 
pitalization, therapeutic techniques, and results at 
the Centre psychiatrique de Traitement et de Réadapta- 
tion at Ville-Evrard, inaugurated in 1948, are de- 
scribed.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 1227, 1228, 1231, 1450, 1632, 
1702, 1717, 1795) 


Dracnosis & EVALUATION 


1491. Baruk, H., & Bachet, M. Le test Tsédek 
et la responsabilité morale et sociale chez le délin- 
uent; conditions d’aggravation ou de réhabilita- 
on. (The Tsédek test and moral and social re- 
sponsibility in the delinquent; conditions of aggrava- 
tion or of rehabilitation.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1950, 
108, 233-236.—The Tsédek test which is a test of 
moral responsibility is composed of a number of 
questionable moral situations in present day life, to 
which the subject is to express his attitude. 9 of 


these situations are reproduced here and the re- 
sponses of an unstable subject of 30 years of age, 

ief, perverse, cruel toward animals, and on the 
other hand, of a 22-year old conscientious objector, 
philosophical, mystical, are contrasted.—F. 
Sumner. 


1492. Beizmann, C. Applications des méthodes 
de tests mentaux a la psychiatrie clinique. (Appli- 
cations of mental test methods to clinical psychia- 
try.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 269-271.—Ob- 
jections made to the method of tests are answered 
under 3 headings: (1) limits and fields of application; 
(2) clinical observation and statistical method; (3) 
contributions of projective tests.— F. C. Sumner. 


1493. de Montmollin, M. Les tests moteurs. 
II. (Motor tests. II.) Rev. psychol. appl., 1951, 1, 
85-92.—The second (see 25: 8079), of two articles. 
A listing of motor tests and a bibliography for each 
test. . Besnard. 


1494. de Montmollin, M. Les tests moteurs. 
Ill Les études de validation. (Motor tests: 
III. Validation studies.) Rev. psychol. appl., 1951, 
1, 227-230.—The last of three articles, (see 26: 
1493). A bibliography of validation studies on 
motor tests.—G. Besnard. 


1495. Elias, Jack Z. WNon-inteliective factors in 
certain intelligence and achievement tests. An 
analysis of factors in addition to the cognitive enter- 
ing into the intelligence and achievement scores of 
children at the sixth grade level. Microfilm Abstr., 
1951, 11, 558-560.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, 
New York University. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script 310 p., $3.88, University microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2503. 


1496. Gutierrez-Noriega, C., & Cruz Sanchez, G. 
Efecto de la intoxicacion producida por la Opuntia 
cylindrica sobre los resultados del test de Ror- 
schach. (Effect of intoxication produced by 
Opuntia cylindrica on the results of the Rorschach 
test.) Rev. Neuro.-Psiquiat., Lima, 1948, 11, 390—- 
401.—Conclusions from this study in 11 persons of 
the effect of intoxication produced by the alkaloid of 
Opuntia cylindrica on Rorschach test results are as 
follows: In the majority of cases the total number of 
responses diminishes. In almost all the cases, an 
absolute and relative increase in the number of 
kinaesthetic responses is produced. An absolute and 
relative diminution in the number of chromatic 
responses is produced in many cases. The number of 
original responses increases and the number of vulgar 
and professional responses decreases. Some modifi- 
cations in the forms of perception are manifested, 
which it is not possible, at the moment, to formulate 
into general laws.— F. C. Sumner. 


1497. Halpern, Florence. Projective tests in the 
personality investigation of children. J. Pediat., 
1951, 38, 770-775.—Projective tests are presented as 
useful diagnostic aids in the evaluation of child be- 
havior. The Rorschach, the TAT, and the Chil- 
dren’s Apperception Tests are described.—M. C. 
Templin. 
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1498. Hayes, Samuel P. An interest inventory for 
elementary school children. Outlook for the Blind, 
1951, 45, 61-68.—Directions are given for the use of 
an adapted form of the Ohio Interest Inventory (in- 
termediate grades) with blind children. Certain 
items have been omitted which are inappropriate 
for the blind and substitutions have been suggested. 
The technique of administration has been revised 
according to a procedure found practicable for use in 
group testing of blind children. Although the num- 
ber of subjects is thus far too few for a high degree of 
statistical validity, Hayes concludes that there is 
justification for the measurement of interests of ele- 
mentary blind pupils with this instrument.—KX. £. 
Maxfield. 

1499. Jampolsky, P. Une nouvelle épreuve psy- 
chomotrice; premiers résultats génétiques et clini- 
ques. (A new psychomotor test: preliminary genetic 
and clinical results.) Rev. psychol. appl., 1951, 1, 
103-138.—A new psychomotor test is presented; it 
consists of two parts: (1) S reproduces a series of 
five second intervals and, (2) S synchronizes with E 
blows struck at 5 second intervals. Norms are given 
for normal boys, age 8-14, and for university stu- 
dents of both sexes. Results from several clinical 
groups are analyzed in terms of personality traits. 
English summary.—G. Besnard. 

1500. Lézine, Iréne, & Brunet, Odette. Présenta- 
tion d’une échelle francaise de tests du premier Age. 
(Presentation of a French scale of tests for infants.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 499.—The authors 
describe their baby-tests running from 1 month to 
4 years (somewhat similar to the developmental 
scale of Gesell) and their method of standardization. 
Among results obtained thus far with the tests, the 
following are reported: (1) Between ages 4 mos. to 3 
yrs., the performance of children from working 
families and that of children belonging to well-to-do 
environments are similar; (2) beginning with 4 years 
of age the children of professional parents develop 
more than others in the domains of language and 
writing: (3) from 4 mos. to 4 yrs., girls are superior to 
boys in the verbal tests and postural development 
but from 8 mos. of age, the boys are superior in the 
handling of objects.— F. C. Sumner. 

1501. Pichot, P., & Danjon, S. Le test de frustra- 
tion de Rosenzweig. (Rosenzweig’s Picture Frustra- 
tion Study.) Rev. psychol. appl., 1951, 1, 147—225.— 
An adaptation of the PF test for use by a French 
speaking population. Norms based on 244 subjects, 
age 20-25, are given. 45-item bibliography.— 
G. Besnard. 

1502. Ringwall, Egan August. Some picture 
story characteristics as measures of personality 
traits of children. Microfilm Absir., 1951, 11, 752- 
753.—Abstract of Ph. D. thesis, 1951, University of 
Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript 141 

., $1.76, University microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ubl. No. 2642. 

1503. Stern, Erich. Minderwertigkeitskomplex 
und Kompensationen in den Geschichten zu Mur- 
rays “Thematic Apperception Test”. (Inferiority 
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complex and compensations in the stories given to 
Murray’s Thematic Apperception Test.) Jn. Z. 
Indiv.-Psychol., 1950, 19, 109-121.—Murray’s TAT 
is described with special demonstration of inferiority 
complex, compensation and overcompensation, re- 
vealed by subjects. The test has diagnostic and 
therapeutic value. English and French summaries. 


—C. T. Bever. 


(See also abstracts 1358, 1591, 1765, 1768, 1777, 
1790, 1796, 1799, 1804, 1826, 1828, 1834) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


1504. Devereux, George. Three technical prob- 
lems in the psychotherapy of Plains Indian patients. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1951, 5, 411-423.—Culturally 
oriented individual psychotherapy with Plains 
Indians must reinterpret such problems as trans- 
ference, dreams and visions, and the objectives of 
therapy. Under “‘dreams and visions,” the reality of 
dreams, the manifest content, the didactic and auto- 
didactic function of dreams, and the charactero- 
logical interpretation of dreamed behavior are dis- 
cussed.— L. N. Solomon. 

1505. Freeman, Lucy. Fight against fears. New 
York: Crown Publishers, 1951. xiv, 332 p. $3.00.— 
In straight, narrative form and in lay terms, a suc- 
cessful newspaper woman writes, under her real 
name, about her psychoanalysis. She tells what she 
got out of her experience—how she fought it at 
times, how she learned from it to conquer her fear 
and rages and to understand herself and others.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

1506. Haberlandt, W. F. Zwei Jahre klinische 
Erfahrung mit der Narcoanalyse. (Two years of 
clinical experience with narcoanalysis.) 2Z. Psy- 
chother. med. Psychol., 1951, 1, 113-121.—A survey of 
about 50 American and European references pre- 
cedes a description of the technique used by the 
author. Sodium amytal and sodium pentothal are 
best for personality analysis, while narconumal is 
best for emotional abreaction, Narcoanalysis can 
give very good therapeutic results if it is combined 
with hypnosis. It clarifies many, but not all, prob- 
lems of differential diagnosis in borderline psychotic 
cases. It brings about frequently a strong positive 
transference in psychogenic (not psychotic) patients 
which is a decided psychotherapeutic advantage.— 
Z. A. Piotrowski. 

1507. Hoffmann., Gerhard (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) An hypothesis regarding the scope 
and limitations of psychotherapy. Amer. J, Psy- 
chother., 1951, 5, 339-361.—Psychoneurosis is de- 
fined as a state of emotional unbalance resulting 
from a pathological conflict between the mature part 
of a personality (that which is object-related) and an 
infantile portion of that personality (that which is 
self-related). Psychotherapy cannot be used in a 
truely effective manner without the existence of such 
a conflict. The essence of psychotherapy lies in the 
achievement of emotional maturation. Insight into 


the nature of this conflict and into basic principles of 
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mature, object-related behavior serve only as thera- 
ste stimuli, however. The real cure must come 
rom within the patient himself—L. N. Solomon. 


1508. Kluge, —& Thren, —. Bildstreifendenken 
als psychotherapeutische Methode. (Mental mo- 
tion pictures as a psychotherapeutic method.) 
Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1951, 1, 13-20.—Report 
on observations made on 90 physically healthy, non- 
psychopathic individuals of both sexes. The sub- 
jects, passively lying down, reported any mental 
image which appeared in their minds. The examina- 
tion period lasted about 25 min. in each case. 
Rorschach’s principles of perceptanalytic interpreta- 
tion were helpful and valid in interpreting the mental 
imagery. The authors suggest this method be tried 
at the beginning of psychotherapy for diagnostic 
as well as therapeutic purposes.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 


1509. Konopka, Gisela. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Group work and group therapy in a psy- 
chiatric setting. In Amer. Assoc. Psychiat. Soc. 
Workers, Education for psychiatric social work, (see 
26: 1474), 89-103.—Briefly described is the history 
of attempts with group therapy. In more detail the 
author describes psychiatric group work—or group 
therapy—as she has seen it in the child guidance 
clinic, the mental hospital, and in institutions for 
delinquent children.— L. B. Costin. 


1510. Kretschmer, Wolfgang, Jr. Die medita- 
tiven Verfahren in der Psychotherapie. (The con- 
templative procedures in psychotherapy.) Z. Psy- 
chother. med, Psychol., 1951, 1, 105-113.—The con- 
templative procedure consists in making the patient 
imagine, as vividly and realistically as possible, ob- 
jects, actions, dreams, with or without the patient’s 
participation. The patient is urged to describe the 
scenes imagined and all the emotions felt during this 
perceptual contemplation. This procedure is viewed 
as a shortcut to the unconscious because of the use of 
symbols. The author reviews this therapeutic pro- 
cedure as practiced by J. H. Schultz, Carl Happich, 
R. Desoille, W. Frederking, F. Mauz.—Z. A. Pio- 
trowski. 

1511. Kutash, Samuel B. The Rorschach exam- 
ination and psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1951, 5, 405-410.—Inferences of possible value to 
psychotherapy which can be drawn from certain 
general and specific Rorschach findings are discussed. 
Estimates of ego strength, of objects of hostile 
cathexes, of major areas of preoccupation, and of 
the types and levels of interpretation the patient is 
likely to respond to and understand are among the 
topics covered.— L. N. Solomon. 

1512. Lachmann, Ellen Ruth. (Jewish Bd. of 
Guardians, New York.) Value of interview group 
therapy. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1949, 19, 113- 
114.—M.5S.S. 1948. Thesis abstract. 

1513. Milligan, W. Liddell. Non-convulsive stim- 
ulation therapy; a new psychiatric treatment. 
Lancet, 1951, 260, 938-939.—A method of electro- 
therapy having the advantages of not producin 
confusion nor the dangers of convulsions is descri 
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in which the psychotic is anaesthetized (atropine 
and seconal) and an 85 mA current passed through 
the head.—A. C. Hoffman. 


1514. Nicholls, Grace. An analysis of a casework 
method. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1950, 21, 1—22. 
—The social worker should work with present reality 
by avoiding discussions of parental relationships and 
emphasizing contemporary feelings. The social 
worker should expect transference of feelings the 
patient has towards contemporary rather than to- 
wards parental figures. The cases studied revealed 
that the foregoing recommendations were more likely 
to be followed when a psychiatrist was administering 
therapy at the same time that the social worker was 
rendering his services. However, those workers who 
followed these principles were no more successful in 
their therapies than those who followed a more 
flexible approach in which techniques were varied to 
meet changes in the situation noted by the case- 
worker.—G. Elias. 


1515. Pollens, Bertram. The relationship be- 
tween psychological data and prognosis in psycho- 
therapy. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 750-752.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, New York Uni- 
versity. Microfilm of complete manuscript 221 p., 
$2.76, University microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 2511. 


1516. Rogers, Carl R. Client-centered therapy; 
its current practice, implications, and theory. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. xii, 560 p. $4.00. 
—The recent development of the techniques of client- 
centered counseling is interpreted, the attitude and 
orientation of the counselor, the relationship as ex- 
perienced by the client, and the process of therapy 
are discussed. The opinion of the non-directive 
therapist about transference, diagnosis and appli- 
cability is given. Fields of application are studied, 
the author writes about student-centered teaching, 
Elaine Dorfman about play therapy, Nicholas 
Hobbs about group-centered psychotherapy, and 
Thomas Gordon about group-centered leadership 
and administration. Professor Rogers continues 
with a chapter about the training of counselors and 
therapists, and concludes with a theory of per- 
sonality and behavior.—E. Kazis. 


1517. Teirich, H. R. Was ist Gruppenpsycho- 
therapie? (What is group psychotherapy?) Z. 
Psychother. med. Psychol., 1951, 1, 26-30.—The 
author thinks that the following statement of one of 
his patients describes not only the essential point of 
group psychotherapy but also summarizes the litera- 
ture on the subject: “Group psychotherapy helps me 
to realize that other people have the same problems 
and difficulties, and this knowledge reduces my feel- 
ing of loneliness.” This therapeutic procedure 
permits the reliving of old family conflicts and solv- 
ing them in a constructive way. All types of ques- 
tions should be aired, not merely strictly psycho- 
logical, as long as the question disturbs the patients. 
Early schizophrenics gain a great deal. They can be 
placed in a group with neurotics. This helps the 
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schizophrenics to integrate themselves better.—Z. A. 
Piotrowski. 

1518. Vergani, Ottavio, & Rech, Mariano. Ré- 
sultats et mécanisme curatif de l’électronarcose. 
(Results and therapeutic mechanisms of electro- 
narcosis.) Psyché, 1951, 6,424—433.—The difference 
between shock therapy and electronarcosis is ex- 
plained. Electronarcosis brings about a “‘dissolu- 
tion of the psychosomatic equilibrium” and permits 
a reconstruction in the right direction. English ab- 
stract.—G. Besnard. 


1519. Wender, Louis. Current trends in grou 
psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1951, : 
381-404.—In group psychotherapy a relationship of 
the patient is established, not only toward the 
therapist, but toward his fellow patients, who are, 
symbolically speaking, his siblings, neighbors, his 
marital partner or his parents. The dynamics of 
psychoanalytic group psychotherapy, such as identi- 
fication and indirect stimulation, are discussed. 
discussion of the author’s view points by Wolf, 
Moreno, and Slavson, and the author’s replies to this 
discussion are included.— L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 1548, 1816) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


1520. Babcock, Marietta C. (Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center, Boston, Mass.) Foster mothers as child 
guidance clients. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1949, 
19, 97.—M.S.S. 1948, Thesis abstract. 


1521. Billinkoff, Anne. Pre-school children at a 
child guidance clinic. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 
1949, 19, 97-98.—M.S.S., 1948. Thesis abstract. 


1522. Caplan, H. Some interview techniques in 
child psychiatry. J. Pediat., 1951, 38, 128-140.— 
The technique of conducting a psychiatric interview 
with a child is discussed. The interview is considered 
in the investigation of (1) interpersonal relation- 
ships, and (2) the unconscious and fantasy life. Two 
cases which illustrate pathology in these areas are 
presented and discussed.—M. C. Templin. 


1523. Cohn, Catherine E. (Child Guidance Clinic, 
Providence, R. I.) Treatability of parents who ex- 
ternalize responsibility for children’s problems. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1949, 19, 109-110.— 
M.S.S., 1948. Thesis abstract. 


1524. Cohoe, Carolyn. (Hartley-Salmon Clinic, 
Hartford, Conn.) The institutionally deprived child 
as a child guidance patient. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Wk, 1949, 19, 98-99.—M.S.S., 1948. Thesis ab- 
stract. 


1525. Gatier, G., & Goldfeil, J. La psychologie 
clinique et les techniques du Professeur Rey. (Clini- 
cal psychology and the techniques of Professor Rey.) 
Rev. psychol. appl., 1951, 1, 81-84.—Rey’s work and 
methods are briefly reviewed, mostly as they affect 
child psychopathology. The psychologist is no 
longer a ‘‘test giver’’ but works as an essential mem- 
ber of a larger team of specialists—G. Besnard. 


1526. Hayward, Helen. Social worker’s use of 
play interviews in child guidance. Smith Coll. Stud. 
soc. Wk, 1949, 19, 111-112.—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis 
abstract. 

1527. Herman, Sylvia Lerner. (Jewish Bd. of 
Guardians, New York.) Camp placement as an ad- 
junct to child guidance. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 
1949, 19, 112-113.—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis abstract. 

1528. Jessner, Lucie; Blom, Gaston E., & Kaplan, 
Samuel. The use of play in psychotherapy in chil- 
dren. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 114, 175-177.— 
Abstract & discussion. 

1529. Lauster, Mildred. (Bd. of Education, New 
York.) Can adolescents be helped without parental 
participation in treatment. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Wk, 1949, 19, 114-115—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis ab- 
stract. 

1530. Lichtenberg, H. H., & Wolfe, B. Counsel- 
ling service for parents of young children. J. Pediat., 
1950, 37, 799-806.—After two years of operation, the 
work of the counselling service set up by a coopera- 
tive medical group operating as a group clinic, is re- 
ported and evaluated. The counselling service, as 
part of the pediatric department, provides short- 
term guidance on problems between parents and 
children.—_M. C. Templin. 

1531. Louie, Joan C. Y. (University Hosp., Balti- 
more, Md.) Authoritative referrals to child guidance 
clinics. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1949, 19, 103.— 
M.S.S. 1948. Thesis abstract. 

1532. Marie-Hilda. (Sister) La clinique psycho- 
pédagogique Notre-Dame, a Glasgow. (Notre- 

ame child guidance clinic in Glasgow.) Psyché, 
1951, 6, 519-528.—A presentation of the activities of 
Notre-Dame child guidance clinic at Glasgow, Scot- 
land. English abstract.—G. Besnard. 

1533. Richards, Mary E. When to include the 
father in child guidance. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 
1949, 19, 79-95.—As a rule, bringing the family of a 
disturbed child to the clinic after a relationship has 
been established with the mother is unlikely to help 
the child. When the father is brought in at the re- 
quest of the mother the outcome is apt to be com- 
pletely negative. It is usually the mother with 
strongly hostile feelings towards her husband who 
requests that therapy be given him. Rivalrous 
family situations further contraindicate therapy for 
both parents simultaneously. They are likely to vie 
with each other for the therapist's attention. How- 
ever this can be counter-acted by assigning different 
therapists for each parent.—G. Elias. 

1534. Schaffer, Doris. (Jewish Bd. of Guardians, 
New York.) Some criteria for the selection of cases 
for child guidance. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1949, 
19, 116-117.—M.5S.S. 1948. Thesis abstract. 


1535. Short, Genevieve B. (Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Denver, Colo.) Psychiatric social work in the 
child guidance clinic. In Amer. Assoc. Psychiat. 
Soc. Workers, Education for psychiatric social work, 
(see 26: 1474), 11-18.—The role of the psychiatric 
social worker in the child guidance clinic is discussed 
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with respect to (1) intake, (2) casework with the 

parents, particularly the mother, and (3) the com- 

munity activities of the clinic. Questioning the role 

of the social worker functioning as a child therapist, 

the author omits from consideration problems in- 

wae in this aspect of child guidance work.— L. B. 
ostin. 


1536. Silver, Mary Lou. (Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston, Mass.) The value of diagnostic 
services in child guidance. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Wk, 1949, 19, 117-118.—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis ab- 
stract. 


1537. Smigelsky, Eva M. (Guidance Institute, 
Berks County, Reading, Pa.) Why parents discon- 
tinue child guidance treatment. Smith Coll. Stud. 
soc. Wk, 1949, 19, 118-119.—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis 
abstract. 


1538. Smith, Elizabeth. (University Hosp., Balti- 
more, Md.) Adoptive mothers as child guidance 
clients. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1949, 19, 107.— 
M.S.S. 1948. Thesis abstract. 


1539. Wellisch, E. (Crayford Child Guidance 
Clinic, Woodside Road, Bexley Heath, Kent, Eng.) 
A colony for maladjusted children. Ment. Hlth., 
Lond., 1950, 10, 6-9.—The existing Residential 
Homes, in spite of many defects, render very valu- 
able services in caring for and treating maladjusted 
children. However, in planning for the future 
establishment of such homes, the government should 
adopt the colony or “health village’ system. Basic 
to the system is family care, in which each pair of 
foster parents would care for about four children. 
Various therapies (including analytical psycho- 
therapy by resident analysts) would be provided, as 
well as the advantages of family and community life. 
—G. E. Copple. 


(See also abstracts 1377, 1561, 1712, 1815) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1540. Baumgarten-Tramer, Franziska. (U. Bern) 
Berufsberatung und Psychohygiene. (Vocational 
guidance and mental hygiene). In Pfister,—, Die 
Psychohygiene, 2 Rethe. Band II, Bern: Hans 
Huber, 1949, p. 1-6.—Vocational counselors should 
avoid a restricted view of aptitude. Problems of 
apathy or enthusiasm, realistic or unrealistic deci- 
sions, and emotional factors in interests must be con- 
sidered. The relationship of master and apprentice 
requires appraisal. The vocational counselor is, to a 
large extent, a mental hygienist—R. Tyson. 


1541. Begelman, Jack. Relationships of body 
build, physical performance, intelligence, and recrea- 
tional interests, to occupational choice. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1951, 11, 552-553.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1951, University of Michigan. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript 253 p., $3.16, University micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2572. 


(See also abstract 1814) 
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1542. Eglash, Albert. Abnormal fixations. Mi- 
crofilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 733-734.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1951, University of Michigan. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript 151 p., $1.89, University micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2587. 


1543. Funkenstein, Daniel H., Greenblatt, Mil- 
ton, & Solomon, Harry C. Autonomic changes 
paralleling psychologic changes in mentally ill pa- 
tients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 114, 1-18.—A num- 
ber of cases are discussed and it is shown that, 
whether brought about by psychotherapy, electric 
shock, insulin shock, or through spontaneous occur- 
ence, usually when the psychologic picture changes, 
the physiologic picture changes also.— N. H. Pronko. 


1544. Gurevich, M. O. Psikhiatrifa. (Psychia- 
try.) Moskva: Medgiz, 1949. 502 p. 16r. 50 kop. 
—This is an advanced textbook which treats all of 
the classical problems of psychiatry in its 32 chapters. 
The first chapter concerns the history of psychiatry 
with most attention being devoted to Soviet psy- 
chiatry and the balance being sharp criticism of the 
Western psychiatrists, Bleuler, Freud, Jaspers and 
Kleist. 38 references to Russian psychiatrists. 
—M. Choynowski. 

1545. Mikheev, V. V., & Neiman, A. F. Nervnye 
i psikhicheskie bolezni. (Nervous and mental 
diseases.) (4th ed.) Koskva: Medgiz, 1950. 200 p. 
3 r, 80 kop.—A small textbook for medical colleges 
(secondary schools). Material included has been 
divided into parts devoted to the anatomy and 
physiology of the nervous system, etiology of nervous 
and mental diseases, clinic of nervous diseases and 
clinical forms of psychoses, therapy and care of 
neurological and psychiatric patients, and the 
organization of psychiatric health service. Short 
glossary of special terms is appended.—M. Choy- 
nowskt. 

1546. Mulvany, Barry. (Saint Vincent's Hosp. 
Clin. Sch., Melbourne, Aust.) The limitations of a 
pure psychogenesis. Med. J. Aust., 1951, 1(14), 
505-510.—In seeing limitations to a pure psycho- 
genesis, the author does not deny the possibility of 
psychogenesis but rather cautions against “‘running 
wild” with psychogenic explanations to the utter 
neglect of somatic and hereditary factors. Stress is 
subscribed to by the author as non-specific psycho- 
genic factor. A plea is made for a closer tie of psy- 
chiatry with the general body of medicine and 
surgery.—F. C. Sumner. 

1547. Ranson, Stephen W. Psychiatric treatment 
in combat areas. U.S. Armed Forces med. J., 1950, 
1, 1379-1397.—This comprehensive review relates 
effective methods of handling psychiatric casualties 
developed in World War II with suggestions for ap- 
plying these lessons in the Korean War. Emphasis 
throughout is on treatment near the front lines and 
prompt return of soldiers to duty. Types of combat 
reactions and their treatment at all levels of the field 
medical evacuation chain are discussed. There are 
17 references to reports from psychiatrists who 
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worked in various theatres of operation in World 
War II and to Medical Department Training Circu- 
lars which embody their experiences.—W. Fleeson. 
1548. Schultz-Hencke, Harald. Die zwischen- 
menschliche Antinomik als Kernproblem der Psy- 
chotherapie. (Interpersonal antinomy as the crucial 
psychotherapeutic problem.) Z. Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1951, 1, 97-104.—Anyone striving for a 
complete gratification of his vital needs must clash 
with his fellowmen. This is not only an interper- 
sonal, but is also an intrapersonal conflict. If it 
were possible to foresee exactly the effects of our ac- 
tions, it would be much easier to resolve the anti- 
nomies. Inhibitions keep a great part of vital energy 
repressed, thus lowering the capacity for the solving 
of objective problems and for the evolving of ade- 
quate compromises of antinomic strivings. Inhibi- 
tions creating and complicating antinomies can de- 
velop in early childhood as a result of traumatic 
handling by one or both parents.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 


1549. Stallworthy, K. R. (Porirua Hosp., Well- 
ington, N. Z.) A manual of psychiatry. Christ- 
church, N. Z.: N. M. Peryer, 1950. 294 p.—The 
principles of management of patients with psycho- 
logical disturbances are outlined and an account of 
the essentials of psychiatry such as will meet the 
needs of the student is given. The longer chapters 
are devoted to: the mind in health; abnormal psy- 
chology; signs and symptoms; mental hygiene; 
general management of patients; functional psy- 
choses; organic psychoses; the neuroses; epilepsy; 
mental ‘deficiency; psychopathic personality; drug 
addiction; psychosomatic medicine; special methods 
of treatment; special nursing procedures.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

1550. Stevens, L. F. The care of psychologic 
casualties in atomic disaster. Amer. J. WNurs., 
1951, 51, 513-514.—The author stresses the point 
that the primary aim in the entire plan of treating 
psychologic casualties is to prevent rather than to al- 
leviate emotional disturbances. He gives four points 
that serve as a basic summary and guide: (1) Adopt 
a clam, confident manner to lend assurance to the 
injured; (2) Teach those who care for patients to 
move deliberately, speak confidently, and offer re- 
assurance; (3) Recognize beginning hysteria and put 
these people to work unless activity is definitely 
contraindicated; and (4) Assign every able person to 
some definite task or responsibility —S. M. Amatora. 

1551. Wallis, J. H. The psychiatrist’s dilemma. 
Ment. Hith, Lond., 1950, 10, 3-5.—The conception of 
the psychiatrist’s role presented by T. S. Eliot in 
Cocktatl Party—the possibility that psychiatry at 
times has a goal other than the reconciliation of a 
to “casual talk before the fire’—is a very 

road one, which some might think usurped the role 
of priest. Wallis in general agrees with Eliot and 
looks to psychiatry to do more than cure “sick minds 
and distressed hearts."”—G. E. Copple. 

1552. Winter, J. A. A doctor’s report on dian- 
etics; theory and therapy. New York: Julian Press, 
1951. xxv, 227 p.—The former medical director of 
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the Hubbard Dianetic Research Foundation re- 
counts his experiences as an associate of the founda- 
tion. He examines critically both the theory and 
therapy as developed by Hubbard, indicates wherein 
he differs, and makes suggestions for further investi- 
gation. An appendix describes a technique for 
stimulating recollections of the patient during 
dianetic processing. Introduction by Frederick 
Perls.— N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 1468, 1831) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


1553. Alexander, Violet C. Community planning 
for the mentally deficient. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Wk, 1949, 19, 135-136.—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis ab- 
stract. 

1554. Cantor, S. J. Oligophrenia phenylpyruvica, 
or Féglling’s disease. Med. J. Aust., 1951, 1(21), 
761-762.—Discovery of 3 cases of oligophrenia 
phenylpyruvica or Fglling’s disease in Victoria, 
Australia prompts the writing of this article on the 
nature of the malady, the test for it, its signs and 
symptoms (mental deficiency, neurological signs, 
excretion of phenylpyruvic acid in the urine).— F. C. 
Sumner. 

1555. Delay, Jean, & Pichot, P. Les troubles 
métaboliques et l’hypopigmentation dans les oligo- 
phrénies phénylperuviques. (Metabolic disturb- 
ances and hypopigmentation in phenylperuvic 
oligophrenias.) Sem. Hép., Paris, 1950, 26, 1962- 
1967.—Metabolic disorders and particularly hy- 
popigmentation of phenylperuvic oligophrenes as 
compared with relatives not affected are discussed.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


1556. Fletcher, Eileen. Mentally defective chil- 
dren with additional handicaps. Ment. Hlth, 
Lond., 1951, 10, 66-67.—Twelve children with IQ’s 
between 37 and 81, and with such additional handi- 
caps as deafness, cerebral palsy, and gross incoordi- 
nation, were selected from a London institution for 
mentally defective children. A special teacher was 
engaged to work with this group on three afternoons 
a week for three months. Socialization improved 
for the entire group, with many evidences of coopera- 
tion and enjoyment of one another’s company. 
Four of the children made a “really marked improve- 
ment” in speech and understanding. Five others 
made “slight” improvement, and three made “no 
progress at all." —G. E. Copple. 

1557. Hoyle, J. Squire. Home conditions and 
employment of mental defectives. Ment. Hlth, 
Lond., 1950, 10, 10-11.—A comparison between the 
living conditions and employment status of the 
mentally defective in Leeds in 1929 and the condi- 
tions of 1949 is reported. Certain cumbersome pro- 
cedures for handling the employment status of the 
defectives are discussed and simplifications are out- 
lined.—G. E. Copple. 

1558. Kelly, Elizabeth ( Newark (N. J.) Public 
Schs.), & Stevens, Harvey A. Special education for 
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| the mentally handicapped. In Henry, N. B., The 
education of exceptional children. ( 26: 1706), 
237—258.—The regular school curriculum is not 
adapted to the mentally subnormal. However, the 
needs of such children are similar to those of normal 
children. Therefore, special programs are highly de- 
sirable which are based on the pupils’ needs and 
abilities and opportunities for social and work ad- 
espent in the community. 54 references.—G. I. 
‘orona. 


1559. Neveu, Paul, & Untereiner, G. L’inversion 
du choix esthétique dans l’arriération. (Inversion of 
esthetic choice in mental retardation.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1950, 108, 354-7.—In testing 11 subjects 
(CA 5 years 11 months to 13 years 6 months; MA 
3 years 6 months to 4 years 11 months) on Stanford 
revision of Binet, it was found that these children, 
when it came to esthetic judgment of six drawings of 
heads of women as to which are pretty and which 
ugly, class the ugly as pretty and the pretty as ugly. 
The authors incline to view this inversion of esthetic 
choice as revealing a peculiar trait of the es gy 
of certain mentally retarded individuals.—F. 
Sumner. 


(See also abstract 1802) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


1560. Ameline, A. Les problémes de la frigidité 
féminine. (Problems of frigidity in woman.) Sem. 
Hép., Paris, 1950, 26, 1007-1013.—The definition of 
feminine frigidity, methods of its study, and the fre- 
quency are discussed. Opinions as to the etiology 
and therapy of frigidity in woman are reviewed 
gynecological, endocrinological, psychological and 
psychoanalytic.— F. C. Sumner. 


1561. Anderson, W. O. The management of 
“infantile insomnia.” J. Pediat., 1951, 38, 394-401. 
—Infantile insomniacs are considered as children 
from six months of age through the third year who 
fight off going to sleep at night or who awaken one or 
more times during the night. It is assumed that an 
element of separation anxiety is a causal factor in 
most cases. Methods of management of these severe 
cases are presented —M. C. Templin. 


1562. Brachfeld, Oliver. Inferiority feelings in 
the individual and the group. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1951. 301 p. $4.00.—Starting with the 
notion of the increasing complex of insecurity so 
prevalent in the world today, the author makes an 
exhaustive survey of the literature pertaining to in- 
feriority of the individual (unorganized inferiority) 
and that of the group (organized inferiority). The 
material is also organized around such topics as in- 
feriority in relation to the new born, the family pat- 
tern, industrial standardization, economic life, 
neurosis, psychosis, crime, sex, racial inferiority, the 
Jewish complex, the German inferiority complex, 
and feelings of inferiority in the animal kingdom. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

1563. Cénac, M., Pariente, —, & Gusdorf, —. 
Alcoolisme chronique. ‘Hallucinose alcoolique.” 
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Manifestations hallucinatoires auditives intermit- 
tentes. Conviction délirante et systématisation 
éphéméres. (Chronic alcoholism; alcoholic hal- 
lucinosis; intermittent auditory hallucinatory mani- 
festations; ephemeral delirious conviction and syste- 
matization.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 198- 
201.—A case of chronic alcoholism with intermittent 
auditory hallucinations is presented which demon- 
strates that the psychic manifestations as to the 
content of the hallucinations and the character of 
the hallucination, commonly attributed to the alco- 
hol itself, are in reality to be linked with the per- 
sonality structure of the subject, particularly with 
his pre-alcoholic experience.— F. C. Sumner. 

1564. Debré, Robert, & Mozziconacci, P. L’anor- 
exie nerveuse de l’enfant et le probléme de la faim 
et de l’appétit. (Anorexia nervosa of the child and 
the problem of hunger and appetite.) Sem. Hép., 
Paris, 1950, 26, 454-455.—Among causal factors 
that must be taken into account by physicians when 
presented the problem of the child suffering from 
anorexia nervosa are: (1) the neuroticism of the 
mother or father; (2) individual differences in 
hunger among children upon whom a common regi- 
mentation is imposed which makes for aggression in 
the less hungry; (3) cortical inhibition whose relaxa- 
tion in semi-sleep or twilight states such as on going 

to sleep or on awakening favors the reception of 
food which is more instinctive; (4) an appetite early 
nuanced, elective, and capricious.— F. C. Sumner. 


1565. Debré, Robert, Mozziconacci, P.,, & Dou- 
mic, A. Etude psychosomatique de lanorexie 
nerveuse. (Psychosomatic study of anorexia ner- 
vosa.) Sem. Hép., Paris, 1950, 26, 455-462.— 
Anorexia nervosa in the child is an aggressive reac- 
tion stemming from a conflict between the child and 
his environment. This psychological conflict arises 
from (1) frustration of physiological needs which 
are never as variable as at this age; (2) frustra- 
tion of needs relating to the psychomotor develop- 
ment which vary in proportion as the child develops; 
(3) affective needs which are considerable in the 
first years.— F. C. Sumner. 

1566. Debré, Robert, Mozziconacci, P., & Doumic, 
A. Traitement de l’anorexie nerveuse de |’enfant. 
(Treatment of anorexia nervosa of the child.) Sem. 
Hép., Paris, 1950, 26, 462-463.—Treatment of 
anorexia nervosa in the child should consist durin 
the first 6 months of life in correcting with the ai 
of the mother all the frustrations relating to con- 
sistency, taste, and volume of meals; during the 
second 6 months in discovering the rhythm of appe- 
tite peculiar to the child and in seeing that the 
motor activity of the child is sufficiently liberated; 
during the second and third years in modifying the 
attitude of the mother and of the child during a 
meal.— F. C. Sumner. 

1567. Dublineau, J., & Angelergues, —. Impul- 
sions 4 mordre chez un adulte. Applications ala 
compréhension de cette tendance chez le jeune 
enfant. (Compulsion to bite in an adult; applica- 
tions to the understanding of this tendency in chil- 
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dren.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 342-5.—A 
case is presented where an adult man (42 years of 
age) upon treatment for alcoholism and anorexia 
manifested a marked bulimia and an impulsion to 
bite people about the hospital. Aside from the 
hypothesis of a disequilibrium of the regulative 
mechanisms of cerebro-basal region, the authors 
discuss the possibility of a prolongation of infantile 
impulsion to bite associated with alimentary im- 
pulse, and the interrelation of hunger, oral eroticism, 
hostility, and anorexia in the young child.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

1568. Fouks, L., Colmiché, P., Vilermann, — 
Filou, J., & Donoff, R. Note sur la psychologie des 
mélancoliques. (Note on the psychology of melan- 
choliacs.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 218-222.— 
Melancholia is seen stemming not from failure to 
gratify egocentric instincts but rather from the 
gratification of them alone, i. e., to the exclusion of a 
gratification of love and social instincts——F. C. 
Sumner. 

1569. Fouks, L., Colmiché, P., Vilermann, —. 
Filou, J., & Donoff, R. Note sur la psychologie des 
délires systématisés, dissociatifs et mélancholiques. 
(Note on the psychology of systematized, dissocia- 
tive and melancholic delusions.) Ann. med.-psychol., 
1950, 108, 222-226.—Certain differences and inter- 
relations between melancholic depression and syste- 
matized or dissociative delusion are pointed out. 
The delusion appears as an immense process of com- 
pensation which permits the individual to forget his 
real suffering and permits him to live in a universe or 
community less painful though hostile and incompre- 
hensible. This world or community in which the 
individual would live is often distorted by him in 
order that he may live init. Failing to find or main- 
tain contact with a world or community, he ends up 
like the melancholiac in finding himself alone but 
not knowing that he is alone.— F. C. Sumner. 


1570. Fowler, Claire. (Child Guidance Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Suicide as a symptom of neurotic 
conflict in children. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1949, 
19, 136-137.—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis abstract. 


1571. Horney, Karen. La valeur de la vengeance. 
(The value of vengeance.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 350-354. 
—Therapy of a vindictive attitude presents several 
difficulties: the subjective value of the attitude, the 
atrophy of constructive forces and the alienation of 
the ego.—G. Besnard. 

1572. Hutchinson, Betty. (Mental Hygiene Clin., 
University Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Unmarried 
mothers as patients of a psychiatric clinic. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1949, 19, 102-103.—M.S.S. 
1948. Thesis abstract. 

1573. Levie, L. H. Disturbances in male po- 
tency. Int. J. Sexol., 1951, 4, 138-142.—It is esti- 
mated that 5% of mature men have some disturb- 
ance of potency. In this study of 1200 men, the ratio 
of psychogenic to somatogenic disturbances was 
found to be 99:i. When either libido, erection, or 
ejaculation and orgasm is present in any situation, a 
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somatogenic cause for its disturbance in another 
situation can be excluded. Disturbances are classi- 
fied as primary if present at the first attempt at 
coition. They may be considered as secondary in 
nature when there has been any previous period of 
intact or adequate potency. Through psycho- 
therapy a recovery rate of 40% can be achieved. 
French and German summaries.—C. R. Adams. 


1574. Meerloo, Joost A. M. First aid in acute 
panic states. Amer. J. Psychother., 1951, 5, 367-371. 
—Simple ways of dealing with acute panic states 
include an understanding attitude, oral gratification, 
first-aid hypnosis, and first-aid catharsis. Such 
Mental First Aid may prevent the development of 
deeper neurotic involvements.— L. N. Solomon. 


1575. Muhlrad, S. J. Diagnostic et prognostic 
d’une grossesse par le réve. (Diagnosis and prog- 
nosis of pregnancy by means of dreams.) Psyché, 
1951, 6, 373-378.—A case history of a patient whose 
pregnancy was diagnosed and parturition as well as 
the sex of the child predicted by an analysis of her 
dreams.—G. Besnard. 

1576. Ombredane, André. (U. Bruxelles, Bel- 
gium.) L’aphasie et l’elaboration de la pensee ex- 
plicite. (Aphasia and the elaboration of the explicit 
thought.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1951. 440 p., 1000 fr.—In the first twelve chapters 
the author reviews a number of theories of aphasia, 
discussing views and works of all important men in 
this field. Remaining six chapters are devoted to the 
statement of a problem and the discussion of the 
function of language, different aspects of the aphasia 
and the relation of aphasia to the elaboration of the 
explicit thought. The book ends with the definition 
of six individual conditions for the development of 
explicit thought which are absent or insufficient in 
the aphasic; initiative, promptness, mobility, re- 
conductivity, selectivity, and integrativity of con- 
duct and attitudes. 20-page bibliography.—M. 
Choynowskt. 

1577. Powell, Miriam. (Jewish Bd. of Guardians, 
New York.) Ilegitimate pregnancy in emotionally 
disturbed girls. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1949, 
19, 101-102.—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis abstract. 


1578. Schindler, Walter. ‘Family-pattern’”— 
group therapy of sex disorders. Int. J. Sexol., 1951, 
4, 142-149.—In group therapy, a “family pattern” 
results by having only six or seven persons in the 
group. Their common aim is to regain mental 
health. The leader, if male, will soon become a 
“father-image,”” and as a “transference figure”’ 
is expected to guide or even ‘‘to discipline the chil- 
dren.’’ When resistance and transference reactions 
are made conscious the “‘father-image’’ must give up 
his authoritative character. The open mixed group 
is preferred for sexual disorders since these malad- 
justments ordinarily occur during childhood within 
the family. German summary.—C. R. Adams. 

1579. Usdin, Gene L. (Tulane Sch. Med., New 
Orleans, La.), & Robinson, Kent E. Psychosis oc- 
curring during antabuse administration. A.M.A. 
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Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1951, 66, 38-43.— 
Of 24 cases treated by antabuse 3 developed psy- 
chotic reactions 1 of which is described in detail. It 
is stressed that these symptoms subsided with re- 
duction in dosage and that the minimal optimal dose 
for each patient must be carefully determined to 
prevent such onsets. It is felt that the psychotic 
reaction was toxic in type although no physiological 
tests supported this assumption.— L. A. Pennington. 

1580. Zimmering, Paul; Toolan, James; Safrin, 
Renate, & Wortis, S. Bernard. Heroin addiction in 
adolescent boys. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 114, 
19-34.—A series of 22 consecutive adolescent cases 
of heroin addiction is presented. Analysis is made of 
the social factors involved, a description is given of 
the development of addiction, a psychodynamic and 
psychologic picture of the group is offered in terms 
of their dominant character traits and the manage- 
ment of the group is discussed as a social-psycho- 
logical and police problem.— N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstract 1503) 


SpEECH DISORDERS 


1581. Harrison, Vera A. (Jilinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago.) Stutterers as patients 
in a child guidance clinic. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 
1949, 19, 100-101.—-M.S.S. 1948. Thesis abstract. 

1582. Johnson, Wendell, (Ed.) (U. Jowa.) 
Speech problems of children; a guide to care and 
correction. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1950. 
xxii, 265 p.—Survey of the problems of speech 
therapy published by the National Society of Crip- 
pled Children in cooperation with the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. Intended for 
public use and for general public information. In- 
cidence of speech disorders in the American popula- 
tion, general problems of children with speech dis- 
orders at home and in school, and the various types 
of organic and functional defects are presented by 
individual authors.—M. F. Palmer. 

1583. Johnson, Wendell. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Teaching children with speech handicaps. 
In Henry, N. B., The education of exceptional chil- 
dren, (see 26: 1706), 176-193.—Education for chil- 
dren with speech handicaps must provide for both 
articulatory and stuttering types of defect. As far 
as possible the classroom teacher should participate 
in speech correction training under supervision of 
trained speech correctionists. 11 references.—G. I. 
Corona. 

1584. Liebmann, Susanne. Backwardness in 

ech development. Ment. Hith, Lond., 1951, 10, 
67-68.—Lack of appropriate stimulation in early 
childhood may cause the child to appear defective 
when, with special treatment, he would not be so. 
Every child who is not speaking at the age of two 
should receive special treatment. This treatment 
should be in special nurseries under the care of per- 
sons “who have the necessary time and ability to 
assist in their education.” A child should be called 
a mental defective only if he fails to respond to 


26: 1580-1588 


skilled treatment in adequate surroundings. Unless 
he has had such treatment, he may simply be 
“starved of stimuli.” Three case histories of chil- 
dren who showed great improvement under treat- 
ment are included.—G. E. Copple. 


(See also abstracts 1648, 1652, 1791) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


1585. Benjamin, Harry. Prostitution re-assessed. 
Int. J. Sexol., 1951, 4, 154-160.—The advent of 
the antibiotics, markedly reducing the possibility of 
venereal diseases, demands a new appraisal of 
prostitution since the ‘‘principal reason for repres- 
sion of prostitution is no longer sound.’’ Though 
monogamous behavior is desirable, ‘‘promiscuity is 
the natural form of sex behavior.’”’ Suppressing 

rostitution leads to an increase of sex crimes and, 
if successfully repressed, ‘seduction of married and 
unmarried women will increase and broken homes 
abound.”” The prostitute’s services should be “‘ad- 
justed to society, rather than repressed or de- 
stroyed.” French and German summaries.—C. R. 
Adams. 

1586. Bergeron, M., Grasset, A., & Roger, B. 
Deux ans de fonctionnement d’un centre d’observa- 
tion pour vagabonds juvéniles. (Two years of func- 
tioning of an observation center for juvenile de- 
linquents.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 612-615. 
—Principal observations reported of the 2-year 
functioning of an observation center for juvenile de- 
linquents are to the effect that 324 children and 
adolescents were received during the period; that 
109 cases on which the present report is based are 
characterized by physical and mental insufficiencies. 
These insufficiencies stem most of the time from edu- 
cative deficiency due to a bad family and social en- 
vironment and can be remedied medicopedagogi- 
cally.— F. C. Sumner. 


1587. Eisenstadt, S. N. Delinquent group- 
formation among immigrant youth. Brit. J. De- 
linquency, 1951, 2, 34-45.—An investigation of de- 
linquent youth groups in Palestine shows that: 
their social stability is low; poor degree of social 
organization exists; there is inadequate communica- 
tion and identification with the general community; 
there are conflicts with conceptions of authority; 
discrepancy between the parents’ level of aspiration 
and the possibility of its realization frequently oc- 
curs. Predisposition to juvenile delinquency amon 
immigrants is minimized when new, permanent an 
recognized social roles can be established.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

1588. Ellis, Albert. (Diagnostic Center, Menlo 
Park, N. J.) A study of 300 sex offenders. Int. J. 
Sexol., 1951, 4, 127-134.—In a study of the first 300 
male sex offenders convicted under the 1949 New 
Jersey Sex Offender Act, 44% of them were of sub- 
normal intelligence. Of the total group, 49% were 
severely disturbed emotionally and another 27% 
were classified as mentally ill. The degree of emo- 


tional disturbance closely agreed with the level of 
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sexual inhibition. Some 54% of those studied were 
under 30 years of age, 79% were white, 91% were 
emotionally immature, and 30% had a record of 
previous arrests for sex offenses. French and Ger- 
man summaries.—C. R. Adams. 

1589. Gault, Robert H. ( Northwestern U., Evan- 
ston, Ill.), Bates, Sanford ; Sellin, Thorsten ; Hooton, 
Earnest A.; Anderson, John A.; Winnet, Nochem 
S., Alexander, Franz; & Dession, George H. “Un- 
raveling juvenile delinquency.” A symposium of 
reviews. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1951, 41, 732-759. 
— Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, (see 25: 2578) by 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck contains the summary 
of a ten-year study in juvenile delinquency. Of the 
reviewers, Anderson is most critical: the design of the 
experiment has some errors; results are over-in- 
terpreted; the value of the Rohrschach is over- 
stressed; some errors in statistical conclusions are 
made. The general conclusion of the reviewers, 
some of whom find minor faults and omissions, is 
that this is an important and valuable study.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

1590. Gilmore, Grace E. (Northern N. J. 
Mental Hyg. Clinics, Greystone Park.) A court’s 
use of a mental hygiene clinic. Smith Coll. Stud. 
soc. Wk, 1949, 19, 99-100.—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis 
abstract. 

1591. Giscard, P. Les resultats du test de Tsédek 
en psychiatrie médico-légale. (Results of the Tsédek 
test in medico-legal psychiatry.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1950, 108, 236-239.—The Tsédek test reveals in an 
accused the insufficiency of judgment characteristic 
of mental deficiency as evidenced in his mode of at- 
tending, comprehending, and intellection in con- 
sequence of insufficiency in instruction and educa- 
tion as well as in intellectual and moral training. 
Response to the test permits one to glean invaluable 
insight as to the moral conscience of the delinquent, 
and it facilitates a rapport between the accused and 
the psychiatrist.— F. C. Sumner. 

1592. Giscard, P. Faut-il abandonner la notion de 
responsabilité? (Should the notion of responsibility 
be discarded?) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 240- 
243.—Objections to the continued use of the notion 
of responsibility in medico-legal psychiatry are 
answered here. The author would preserve the term 
responsibility in the sense of the amenableness of the 
behavior deviations to reconditioning, the position 
being taken that society is or is not responsible 
according as the perversity of the individual is 
amenable or not to remedy.— F. C. Sumner. 


1593. Glueck, Sheldon. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Pre-sentence examination of offenders to 
aid in choosing a method of treatment. J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1951, 41, 717-731.—The author sum- 
marizes twelve reports made at International con- 
gress of Correction, held in Paris in 1950 on the 
topic: Is a pre-sentence examination of the offender 
advisable, so as to assist the judge in choosing the 
method of treatment appropriate to the needs of the 
individual offender? Unanimity existed among the 
reporters as to the advisability of pre-sentence 
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examinations. The scope and contents of such ex- 
aminations varies considerably between jurisdic- 
tions. Analyses of sentencing behavior on the part 
of judges show considerable variation. Reserach 
devices, such as prediction tables, can assist judges in 
sentencing.—R. J. Corsini. 

1594. Glueck, Sheldon, & Glueck, Eleanor T. 
Notes on plans for further “unraveling” juvenile de- 
linquency. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1951, 41, 759- 
762.—Following a 10-year study of 500 non-delin- 
quents and 500 delinquents, the authors published 
“Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency.” (See 25: 2578). 
fn Chapter 22 of this book, the authors looked for- 
ward to further exploration. Numerous other cor- 
relations based on 24,000 tables are being worked. A 
re-investigation of these 1000 subjects in early man- 
hood is contemplated. The validity of prediction 
tables worked out by the authors on prior studies 
will be checked. Nothing is so lacking in crimi- 
nology as reliable facts obtained under adequate 
controls.—R. J. Corsini. 

1595. Leitch, A. The open prison. Brit. J. 
Delinquency, 1951, 2, 25-33.—The success of two 
open penal institutions is described. A high stand- 
ard of discipline has been maintained in an at- 
mosphere of good will and relative freedom. Future 

romise rather than the nature of the crime is most 
important for selection. Among adverse indicators 
for selection are: history of escapes, recent sentence, 
resentment against authority, irresponsible tem- 
peraments, very low intelligence, early schizophrenia 
and psychopathy, and psy choneurosis with depres- 
sive tendencies. Mature age, respectable social 
background, embezzlers, reprieved murderers, incest 
cases and homosexuals are favorable security in- 
dicators. From 1946 to 1949, out of an average daily 
population of 250, there have been an average of 
nine escapes annually.—R. J. Corsini. 

1596. Meller, Norman. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu.) 
Sexual psychopaths. Honolulu: Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau, University of Hawaii, Report No. 2, 
1949. 35 p.—A person is legally sane if he can dis- 
tinguish right and wrong, but a sexual psychopath is 
usually not regarded as insane even though his 
mental state may make him a “fit subject for com- 
mitment.” In 1947, in the Hawaii Territorial 
Legislature, there were introduced ‘‘two bills provid- 
ing for the commitment and treatment of sexual 
psychopathic persons in the territorial hospital.” 
The two bills distinguish between the sexual psycho- 
path who is mentally ill and the one whose acts “‘in- 
clude the element of criminality.” Essential ele- 
ments of both bills provide for the protection of 
society by the incarceration of sexual psychopaths 
as well as their medical treatment.—C. R. Adams. 


1597. Royal Medico Psychological Association. 
Juvenile delinquency. Ment. Hith., Lond., 1950, 
10, 12-13.—This memorandum was prepared by the 
Royal Medico Psychological Association to summar- 
ize the views of the group on juvenile delinquency. 
It attempts to: ‘‘(a) formulate the principles govern- 
ing normal social development as generally accepted 
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by the psychiatrist; (b) discuss the relationship 
between psychiatric ill health and delinquency; 
(c) outline the part played by Child Guidance and 
Psychiatric Clinics in treating Juvenile Delinquency; 
(d) suggest how the problem may be most usefully 
met.” —G. E. Copple. 


1598. Scott, Peter. The residential treatment of 
juvenile delinquents in approved and other special 
schools. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1951, 2, 5-24.— 
Schools for delinquents should not be considered as 
punitive and the stigma of such schools is reduced if 
treatment is the principal aim. Classification is 
essential to proper treatment. At the classifying 
school opportunities for multiple observations of the 
child in a natural surrounding are best. Children 
can be negatively conditioned against specific ac- 
tions, but underlying release of tension is more im- 
portant. Co-education in such schools is desirable. 
Treatment requires: early beginning, provision for 
health and comfort, making the child feel he be- 
longs, to proceed gently, adequate, well-trained 
staff, and opportunities for work and play.— 
R. J. Corsini. 


1599. Shulman, Harry Manuel. (City Coll., New 
York.) Intelligence and delinquency. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1951, 41, 763-781.—Early intelli- 
gence testing of samples of institutionalized offend- 
ers gave rise to the single factor theory that mental 
deficiency was the greatest cause of delinquent con- 
duct. With further advancements in intelligence 
testing and proper samplings, it has become evident 
that the delinquents, while probably lower intellec- 
tually than nondelinquents, were not as defective as 
previously believed. Intelligence tests are culturally 
loaded, and the special environment of delinquents 
must be taken into account in interpreting results.— 
R. J. Corsini. 


1600. Sondheim, A. De objectieve en subjec- 
tieve aspecten van schuld en straf. (Objective and 
subjective aspects of guilt and punishment). Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1951, 6 (1), 65-70.—The post-war 
trials for collaborators and war criminals have 
drawn special attention to problems of individual 
and collective guilt, punishment, and penance. Ob- 
jective and subjective aspects can be distinguished in 
guilt and punishment. The objective aspect is in 
force in the judgment of a group about an action of 
an individual or a group; the subjective aspect, how- 
ever, is in force in the judgment of an individual 
about his own conduct, considering himself either 
as an individual or as a member of a group. A feel- 
ing of being guilty and being chastened by accept- 
ance of punishment can exist only if the individual 
feels obliged to obey the moral code of the judging 
group.—(Courtesy of Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol.) 

1601. Spector, Gertrude. (Pittsburgh Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Pa.) Characteristic traits of child guid- 
ance patients who steal. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 
1949, 19, 108.—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis abstract. 
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PsYCHOSES 


1602. Alliez, J., Pellegrin, J., & Dongier, M. 
Démences ee a début encéphalitique: préces- 
sion d’un diabéte insipide dans un cas, association 
de manifestations acrodyniques dans un autre. 
(Dementia praecox with encephalitic onset, pre- 
ceded by diabetes insipidus in one case, associated 
with acrodynic manifestations in another.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 258-262.—2 cases of de- 
mentia praecox are presented whose onset is asso- 
ciated with an encephalitic condition brought on in 
one case by diabetes insipidus, in the other by vege- 
tative and other symptoms of diencephalic and pyra- 
midal origin. It is thought that the encephalitic 
onset of these cases of dementia praecox might have 
some bearing on the general theory of the origin of 
dementia praecox.— F. C. Sumner. 


1603. Baruk, H., Meizer, R., Vezous, —, & Far- 
jeat, —. L’effondrement oestrogénique dans la 
démence précoce. Etude par la méthode des frottis 
vaginaux de Papanicolaou. Comparaison avec les 
états maniaques-dépressifs. (Estrogenic collapse in 
dementia praecox; study by the vaginal smear 
method of Papanicolaou; comparison with manic- 
depressive states.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 
181—4.—In 23 cases of dementia praecox the authors 
find 21 cases of hypofolliculinism and a single case of 
hyperfolliculinism. In 9 cases of manic excitation 
there were 6 cases of hyperfolliculinism and no 
case of hypofolliculinism. Of the 23 cases of de- 
mentia praecox 17 have presented long periods of 
amenorrhea. In the 9 cases of depressive states 5 
were amenorrheic. In the 9 cases of manic excitation 
6 were amenorrheic.— F. C. Sumner. 


1604. Baruk, H., Melzer, R., & Joubert, P. 
Un test psycho-vascular spécial: l’indice oscillo- 
métrique; son écrasement dans certaines schizo- 
phrénies et dépressions. (A special psychovascular 
test: the oscillometric index; its breakdown in cer- 
tain types of schizophrenia and depression.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 242—248.—Correlations be- 
tween the circulation and the —— state have 
been shown to exist by means of plethysmography, 
capillaroscopy, and other methods. Here it is a 
question of demonstrating the correlation by means 
of the oscillometric index, using schizophrenic and 
depressed patients.— F. C. Sumner. 


1605. Benon, R. (Héspice Général de Nantes, 
France.) Dela schizophrénie. (Concerning schizo- 
phrenia.) Sem. Hép., Paris, 1950, 26, 240-241.—It is 
argued that schizophrenia of Bleuler is not a de- 
mentia but rather corresponds to delusions of de- 
generates, delusions of adolescence, atypical poly- 
morphous delusions poorly systematized, with 
chronic or remittent evolution. The capital role is 
played by emotional states.— F. C. Sumner. 

1606. Bockoven, J. Sanbourne (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hosp., Mass.), & Hyde, Robert W. Applica- 
tion of a sociometric technique to the study of 
lobotomized patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 114, 
95-105.—On the basis of information obtained from 
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sociograms, a detailed analysis of the interpersonal 
relations of 10 persons was made. Treated as a 

roup, the 10 patients showed quantitative changes 
following lobotomy. They initiated and entered 
into conversation more frequently after lobotomy 
than before. The same was shown for other forms of 
social activity. Conversely, less time was spent in 
such asocial activities as reading and listening to the 
radio. Implications of lobotomy are indicated.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

1607. Delay, J., Puech, P., Desclaux, P., & 
Marty, P. Topectomie et variations du comporte- 
ment chez deux schizophrénes. (Topectomy and 
variations of behavior in 2 schizophrenics.) Amn. 
méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 215-218.—Exeresis of a 
small fragment of the prefrontal cortex in area 9 in 
the case of two schizophrenics was followed almost 
immediately by considerable functional ameliora- 
tion of behavior rendering possible a resumption of 
life outside of asylum, mae every other means of 
therapy had been tried without success.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

1608. Delay, J., Puech, P., Desclaux, P., & 
Marty, P. A propos des resultats de la topectomie 
chez les schizophrénes. (Results of topectomy in 
schizophrenics.) Amn. méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 
218-220.—Topectomy in the present and previously 
reported cases of schizophrenia resulted in a certain 
amelioration but not in a thorough cure of the mor- 
bidity after failure of other therapeutic methods in- 
cluding chemical lobotomy.— F. C. Sumner. 


1609. Duchéne, H. H., & Schiitzenberger, M. P. 
National Institute of Hygiene, Paris, France.) 
onsidérations sur l’accroissement de la population 

des hépitaux psychiatriques. (Considerations on the 
increase in the population of psychiatric hospitals.) 
Sem. Hép., Paris, 1950, 26, 105-108.—The increase 
in the population of psychiatric hospitals since 1900 
is demonstrated statistically as due to (1) the aug- 
mentation of annual admissions owing to the exten- 
sion of internment to larger and larger categories, 
and to the appearance of reactional psychoses, (2) 
the lengthening of the duration of stay—a matter of 
less importance—which stems from a diminution of 
mortality since 1925, and perhaps also (3) to un- 
favorable economic conditions.— F. C. Sumner. 


1610. Freed, Herbert, & Pastor, Joyce T. 
(Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa.) Evaluation of the 
“Draw a Person” test (modified) in ag 
with particular reference to the body imag 7. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 114, modified 
“draw a person” test was administered to a group 
of 17 persons upon whom thalamotomies and/or 
hypothalamotomies were performed. Stability of 
the body-image as well as the psychodynamics of 
were reflected in the drawings.— N. H. 

TOnRO 


1611. c art: 


Naumburg, M 


argaret. Schizophrenic 
its meaning in psychotherapy. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1950. 247 p. $10.00.—The first chapter 
surveys the significance of psychotic and neurotic 
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art from 1876 to 1950. In dealing with the art pro- 
ductions of schizophrenics, the author limits her dis- 
cussion to the psychodynamics of the art expressions 
of two schizophrenic girls, aged 18 and 25. Each 
case is documented and includes social data, the role 
of heredity and family influences, clinical summaries 
and hospital notes to show the changes from psycho- 
tic withdrawal to reality awareness and under- 
standing.—A. J. Sprow. 

1612. Pages, P., Lafon, R., Gros, Cl., & Billet, B. 
Un cas de délire paranoide a théme persécutif guéri 

topectomie; intérét de l'étude anatomo-patho- 
eters et de l’évolution du test de Rorschach. (A 
case of paranoid delirium of persecution cured by 
topectomy; importance of anatomopathological 
study and the evolution of the Rorschach test.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 254—257.—Rorschach 
test results are reported in a case (36-year old mar- 
ried man) of paranoid delirium of persecution cured 
by topectomy. The Rorschach testing was done be- 
fore operation, after recovery from immediate effects 
of the operation, and at subsequent periods. With 
the patient now fully rehabilitated, the protocol is 
practically normal save there is still difficulty in 
establishing contact, the patient remaining nega- 
tivistic and distrustful.— F. C. Sumner. 

1613. Palmer, Dwight M., Sprang, Harry E., & 
Hans, Clarence L. Electrosh therapy in schizo- 
phrenia; a statistical survey of 455 cases. J. nerv. 
ment. Dts., 1951, 114, 162—171.—A series of 455 cases 
of male veteran schizophrenics was treated with 
a single series of electro-shock treatment. 198 or 
43.5% showed either marked or moderate improve- 
ment. 70 of the 198 relapsed before discharge. 128 
were discharged with marked or moderate improve- 
ment. There were relations between length of illness 
and age and remission following shock. Hebe- 
phrenics tended to respond less favorably than 
catatonics. Whites also responded more favorably 
than negroes.— N. H. Pronko. 

1614. Sechehaye, Marguerite. Reality lost and 
regained: autobiography of a schizophrenic girl. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1951. xi, 161 p. 
$3.50.—This book, translated by Grace Rubin- 
Rabson, consists of two parts; the girl’s autobiog- 
raphy and M. Sechehaye’s interpretation in terms of 
“symbolic realization,”’ a theory which provided a 
workable system of symbolic therapy. The similar- 
ity between the process of ego reconstruction in 
therapy and the development of the small child is 
stressed. In both cases the aim is to overcome a pro- 
found egocentrism, which is achieved by a gradual 
giving up of thinking by symbol and image and the 
evolution of operative concepts. The end result is a 
sense of lasting self-identity and differentiation of 
others.—H. H. Strupp. 

1615. Simon, Benjamin; Holzberg, Jules D.; 
Alessi, Salvatore L., & Garrity, Daniel A. The 
recognition and 8 a of mood in music by 
psychotic patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 114, 
66-78.—Normals, schizophrenics, manics and psy- 
chotic depressives were presented with 8 musical 
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selections and asked to judge whether the music 
played was happy, sad or neither and if they liked or 
disliked it. Statistical treatment shows that 
normals and abnormals gave a similar emotional re- 
sponse to music “‘but sufficient differences between 
groups and variations within each group occurred to 
suggest that the knowledge regarding the psychol- 
ogy of music gained from normal subjects cannot be 
absolutely applied to psychotics. The significance 
and implications of their findings for musical therapy 
were discussed.”"— N. H. Pronko. 


1616. Solovey, Sylvia. (Boston Psychopathic 
Hosp., Mass.) Vocational adjustment of lobotom- 
ized patients. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1949, 19, 
114-120.—M.5S.S. 1948. Thesis abstract. 


1617. Steele, Muriel Hamilton. (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hosp., Mass.) Group meetings for relatives 
of mental hospital patients. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Wk, 1949, 19, 122-123.—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis 
abstract. 


1618. Stotsky, Bernard Alexandrevich. Factors 
in remission of schizophrenics: a comparative study 
of personality and intellectual variables among 
schizophrenics. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 758-759. 
—Abstract of Ph. D. thesis, 1951, University of 
Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript 235 p., 
$2.94, University microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 2659. 


1619. Webb, Katharine N. (Essex County Hosp., 
Cedar Grove, N. J.) Value of social service with 
psychotic patients on parole. Smith Coll. Stud. 
soc. Wk, 1949, 19, 121-122.—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis 
abstract. 


(See also abstracts 1334, 1482, 1783, 1807) 


PsyYCHONEUROSES 


1620. Boehm, Felix. Reaktiv-depressive Persin- 
lichkeiten. (Reactive-depressive personalities.) Z. 
Psychother. med. Psychol., 1951, 1, 20-25.—The 
author means by reactive-depressive personalities 
those depressed neurotics whose neurosis can be 
explained by very unfavorable environmental in- 
fluences and in whom any inherited weaknesses are 
negligible. He looks for the cause of the neurosis in 
the relationship between the patient and his parents. 
The severer cases can not be cured or materially 
helped through psychotherapy. It is very difficult to 
help people this way if they have never had any 
genuinely enjoyable experiences in life. The author's 
conclusions are based mainly on his experiences in 
the Berlin Psychoanalytic Institute up to the year 
1936.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 


1621. Bustamante, Jose Angel. The use of in- 
sulin in small doses as a method to facilitate the 
action of psychotherapy in some psychoneurotic dis- 
orders. Amer. J. Psychother., 1951, 5, 425-433.—40 
units of insulin were administered twice daily to 68 
patients and in combination with drugs to 54 pa- 
tients. In all cases manifesting anxiety (57) the use 
of insulin rapidly facilitated the responsiveness to 
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psychotherapy by causing the anxiety to disappear. 
9 out of 11 cases of depression failed to respond.— 
L. N. Solomon. 


1622. Diihrssen, Annemarie. Die psychothera- 
— Nachbehandlung bei leukotomierten 
wangskranken. (Psychotherapy following leu- 
cotomy in obsessive-compulsives.) 2Z. Psychother. 
med. Psychol., 1951, 1, 30-50.—Six cases of leucot- 
omy, with varying results from marked improvement 
to lack of improvement, are reported. The follow-up 
period was about one year in each case. The pa- 
tients, when improved, become less rigid emotionally 
but loose in spontaneity and drive. The therapeutic 
contact is not as close as in non-operated obsessive- 
compulsive neurotics. It is impossible to establish a 
good therapeutic-analytic rapport with the patients 
during the first six months after leucotomy. Both 
the age of onset and the duration of the compulsions 
or obsessions are prognostically significant but the 
age of onset is much more important than the dura- 
tion. Both are unfavorable prognostic indices.— 
Z. A. Piotrowski. 


1623. Fitz Gerald, Otho. Les questions morales 
dans le traitement des névroses obsessionnelles. 
(Moral questions in the treatment of obsessional 
neuroses. Psyché, 1951, 6, 434-449.—Classical 
psychoanalysis does not permit the analyst to “‘pre- 
scribe a penance,” he must remain a “neutral 
medium.” In many cases this behavior does not 


seem to be in the best interest of the patient. Lay . 


confession and lay-prescribed penance may have 
strong therapeutic value. Some aspects of lobotomy 
are described. English abstract.—G. Besnard. 


1624. Michaux, L., Gallot, H. M., & Tramichel, 
E. Etude clinique et psychologique d’un cas de 
psychasthénie avant et aprés leucotomie. (Clinical 
and psychological study of a case of psychasthenia 
before and after leucotomy.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1950, 108, 228-233.—A case of psychasthenia sub- 
jected to bilateral leucotomy (37-year old woman) 
was tested before and after operation as to intelli- 
gence (Binet-Simon) and personality (Rorschach 
and TAT). The patient is fully recovered from 
operation, her mental health is restored and she is 
fully rehabilitated in her work as stenographer- 
typist. As to the test results, no lowering of the in- 
tellectual level and no significant modification of the 
personality were found following the operation.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


1625. Pfeiffer, Ruth. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston.) Decisive factors in a neurotic pa- 
tient’s ability to leave home. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Wk, 1949, 19, 104-105.—M.S.S. 1948. Thesis ab- 
stract. 


1626. Poinsard, Paul J. (2031 Locust St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) A review of basic psychiatric 
ciples. Delaware St. med. J., 1951, 23(5), 116-122.— 
Four psychiatric matters are discussed: (1) anxiety 
as it pertains to psychoneurosis; (2) a brief review 
of psychosomatic conditions; (3) a consideration of 
the obsessive personality; (4) management of the 
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psychoneuroses in a practice other than a psychi- 
atric one.— F. C. Sumner. 

1627. Schultz, J. H. Der seelische Faktor im 
Krankheitsgeschehen. (The psychic factor in ill- 
ness.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1951, 1, 2-12.— 
4 types of neurosis are distinguished. Half of all 
cases are serious deep-layer neuroses which are fre- 
quently helped by deep psychotherapy. About one 
quarter are character neuroses which are severe, defy 
satisfactory explanation, and respond only to deep 
and prolonged psychotherapy. Of the remaining 
quarter, half are reactions to traumatizing environ- 
ments and may be corrected by changing the en- 
vironment. The remaining half are superficial and 
are acquired through poor training—Z. A. Pio- 
trowski. 

1628. Taft, A. E. Mind, brain and psychoneu- 
rosis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 114, 121-136.—A 
consideration of the terms, mind and brain, results in 
the suggestion that voluntary functions are repre- 
sented in the nervous system, and that the part of its 
activity peculiar to man is mind. Normality occurs 
when the phylogenetically earlier segments of the 
nervous system are expressed in a controlled way to 
adapt behavior to established customs. Lack of 
such control by the brain results in mental disorder. 
— N. H. Pronko. 


1629. Wibrotte, Jean. Effets des cures hydro- 
climatiques dans les psychonévroses. (Effects of 
hydroclimatic cures in psychoneuroses.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1950, 108, 486-9.—Psychoneuroses are 
very frequent; their social consequences evil. In 
their treatment thermo-climatic cures have an im- 
portant place. Far from harming other treatments 
already undertaken, they can supplement or prepare 
the action of other therapeutics. From his own prac- 
tice, the author reports that in 75 to 80% of the 
cases, happy results have been obtained with 
thermo-climatic cures.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstract 1507) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


1630. Day, George. The psychosomatic approach 
to pulmonary tuberculosis. Lancet, 1951, 260, 
1025-1028.—The psychological factors that may 
influence the etiology and course of tuberculosis are 
illustrated and discussed.—A. C. Hoffman. 


1631. Demuth, Edwin L. (5 Mamaroneck Rd., 
White Plains, N. Y.) Is there a specific personali 
in tuberculous patients? A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1951, 66, 30-37.—Psychiatric 
problems met in a 230-bed hospital for uncompli- 
cated tuberculous patients are described where 
clinical judgment over a 3-year period failed to un- 
cover any specific type of personality pattern. Psy- 
chotherapy is held a valuable adjunct in the care of 
these patients.— L. A. Pennington. 

1632. Deutsch, Felix. Psychosomatic medicine. 
In Amer. Assoc. Psychiat. Soc. Workers, Education 
for psychiatric social work (see 26: 1474), 184— 
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194.—The author traces his activities in develo 
ing a method of teaching psychosomatic medi- 
cine to social workers beginning in 1937 and con- 
tinuing to the present. He discusses the role of the 
psychiatric social worker in the field of psychoso- 
matic medicine and sees a need for ‘psychosomatic 
social casework of a new kind.”—L. B. Costin. 


1633. Lafitte, Victor. Medicine psycho-somati- 
que ou physio-pathologie cortico-viscerale? (Psy- 
chosomatic medicine or cortico-visceral physio- 
pathology?) Pensée, 1951, 37, 25-36.—The author 
contrasts the psychosomatic medicine ‘‘of American 
inspiration” and the cortico-visceral physiopath- 
ology founded by Pavlov and his school. The former 
reduces itself (1) to the psychogenesis of the illness, 
opening way to the idealist mystification, and (2) to 
the resurrection of psychoanalysis, with its irration- 
alism of instinctive-affective pulsions. In the light 
of Pavlov's views, on the other hand, the central 
nervous system appears as a regulator of the en- 
tirety of functions of the organism and cortico- 
visceral pathology allows us to understand the 
mechanism of functional troubles and the role of 
emotional shocks.— M. Choynowski. 


1634. Lowy, S. A few notes on hypertension. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1951, 5, 362-366.—Benign 
hypertension is considered as a pathologically fixed 
effort reaction. Frustrated intentions affecting the 
personality, and compensatory intention-complexes 
are, in the belief of the author, the stressors in benign 
hypertension.— L. N. Solomon. 


1635. Pemberton, John. A sociomedical study 
of two hundred hospital medical patients. Lancet, 
1951, 260, 224-228.—290 consecutive patients of a 
teaching hospital were followed-up a year later to 
assess the results of treatment and to investigate 
possible social causes of their illnesses (of which 59% 
were regarded as psychosomatic or psychoneurotic). 
“In 43.5% of the cases the most important aetio- 
logical factor in the social environment seemed to 
have been disturbed human relationships, in 5.5% 
unhealthy working conditions, in 3.5% bad housing, 
in 1% misuse of leisure, and in 0.5% deficient diet. 
In 46% there was no apparent environmental or 
hereditary cause of the illness.”—A. C. Hoffman. 


1636. Todd, John W. Psychiatric aspects of or- 
ganic disease. Lancet, 1951, 260, 753-757.—Emo- 
tional reactions which may precede, accompany, or 
follow organic disease are discussed.—A. C. Hoffman. 


1637. Vies, S. J.. & Groen, J. Een onderzoek 
van de persoonlijkheidsstructuur bij jeugdige asth- 
mapatienten met behulp van de Behn-Rorschach- 
proef. (An investigation into the personality struc- 
ture of a group of juvenile asthmatic patients by the 
use of the Behn-Rorschach test). Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1951, 6 (1), 23-41.—-As a comparison the 
authors applied the same test to a group of non- 
asthmatic siblings of the patients and an unselected 
group of healthy children of the same age distribu- 
tion. The conclusions are based on a statistical 
analysis of the results. Both the asthmatic subjects 
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and their non-asthmatic siblings showed neurotic 
traits, but the type of neurosis was found to be differ- 
ent in the two groups.—(Courtesy of Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol.) 


(See also abstracts 1813, 1819) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


1638. Bakwin, Ruth, & Bakwin H. Cerebral 

in children. J. Pediat., 1951, 38, 113-122.— 

he incidence and etiology of cerebral palsy are pre- 

sented and the mental functioning, personality, 

management and occupational opportunities of the 
palsied are discussed.— M. C. Templin. 


1639. Davidoff, Eugene. (435 Partridge St., Al- 
bany 3, N. Y.) The chosomatic aspects of the 
routine medical and n care of institutionalized 
epileptics. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1949, 23, 15-35. 
—The author points out that “. . . the extreme ego- 
centricity of the epileptic, his great failure to adjust 
and to project his interests into the outer world, his 
rigidity and his tendency, therefore, to flee and re- 
treat further from reality, and revive earlier ways of 
finding pleasure, result in a profound regression, 
which in the unconsciousness of the fit, reproduces 
the helplessness of the child in utero.” The author’s 
discussion of the routine nursing and medical care 
emphasizes individual study and treatment de- 
veloped in an individualized fashion, proper regula- 
tion of the patient’s mode of life, and practice of the 
principles of mental hygiene.—W. A. Winnick. 


1640. Denhoff, E., & Holden, R. H. The sig- 
nificance of delayed development in the diagnosis of 
cerebral palsy. J. Pediat., 1951, 38, 452-546.—The 
histories of 100 cerebral palsied children were studied 
to determine at what age the following develop- 
mental items first appeared: erection of head, on a 
ing for objects, crawling, sitting without support, 
prehensile grasp, single words, standing alone, walk- 
ing alone, and two- or three-word sentences. Im- 
portant deviations from the normal were found in 
about two-thirds of the cases as early as three 
months of age—M. C. Templin. 

1641. Fischgold, H., Capdevielle, G., & - 
lezos, S. Le sommeil comme activateur de I’E. 
E. G. dans l’épilepsie de l’enfant. (Sleep as activ- 
ater of the EEG in epilepsy of the child.) Sem. 
Hép., Paris, 1950, 26, 2638-2641.—In 21 proven 
epileptic children, aged less than 10 years, the 
EEG'’S in the waking state were as follows: In 14 the 
EEG's were without significance and therefore con- 
sidered as negative; 2 showed suspicions but not 
specific; 5 revealed typical anomalies (spiked waves). 
Of the 14 subjects whose EEG’s were normal in the 
waking state, the EEG’s of 9 were frankly positive 
during sleep; the EEG’s of 3 were suspect; the 
EEG'’s of 2 remained negative. It is concluded that 
sleep activates the EEG in epilepsy of the child.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


1642. Halpern, L. The syndrome of sensori- 
motor induction in combined cerebellar and laby- 


26: 1638-1647 


rinthine injury. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 114, 
137-161.—Clinical observation on 3 cases of com- 
bined traumatic injury of the cerebellum as well as 
of the labyrinth are reported and their differential 
disequilibration is discussed.— N. H. Pronko. 


1643. Harrower, M. R., & Kraus, Jane. Psycho- 
logical studies on patients with multiple sclerosis. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1951, 66, 
44-57.—140 patients were studied by administration 
of the verbal Wechsler, Rorschach, Szondi, Mach- 
over, and Most Unpleasant Concept tests. Selected 
results indicate that: (1) personality attributes are 
not likely predisposing factors in onset; (2) advanced 
cases show “some effect of the disease on intelli- 
gence,” the coarctated type of personality constric- 
tion on the Rorschach, the highest dependency 
scores, a disregard for bodily symptoms; (3) patients 
in remission show higher intelligence scores with less 
scatter, ambiequal personality types, and a ‘“‘more 
realistic willingness to express anxiety”; (4) cases with 
early multiple sclerosis show moderate scatter on the 
Wechsler and a swing toward constriction on the 
Rorschach; (5) color shock is absent in Rorschach 
records.— L. A. Pennington. 


1644. Heuyer, G.; Diatkine, —, & Martin, —. 
Psychose encéphalitique. (Encephalitic psychosis.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 331-334.—Reported 
is a case of Parkinsonian post-encephalitis in a man 
now 39 years of age who at 124 years of age was at- 
tacked with epidemic encephalitis. The patient has 
passed through 2 distinct periods: In the early phase 
of the malady the patient had presented disturb- 
ances of character, with rages, impulsiveness, lack of 
discipline, amorality, thefts, and precocious sexual 
activity. In the second period (adult) he presents 
visual illusions, mental automatism and delusions 
of influence.— F. C. Sumner. 

1645. Heuyer, G.; Lebovici, S.; Koupernik, —, 
& Roumajon, J. Anxiété chez un garcon de 8 ans; 
électroencéphalogramme comitial; influence du 
gardénal. (Anxiety in an 8 year old boy; comitial 
electroencephalogram; effect of gardenal.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1950, 108, 294-206.—Electroencephal- 
ograms of an 8 year old boy having anxiety with 
castration theme showed spiked waves, i.e., gave evi- 
dence of epileptic seizures. EEG'’s after 15-day 
treatment with gardenal showed considerable ameli- 
oration of the condition.— F. C. Sumner. 


1646. Kantor, Robert E., & Boyes, Frederick E. 
(V. A., Palo Alto, Calif.) Effects of a supranormal 
diet of glutamic acid on the test performance of 
paretics. Science, 1951, 113, 681-682.—26 white 
males with a diagnosis of general paresis were ex- 
amined on the Wechsler adult scale. After medica- 
tion with glutamic acid, they were re-examined. A 
control group received placebo. There were no sig- . 
nificant changes in intelligence test scores in the 
experimental groups.—B. R. Fisher. 

1647. Le Beau, J., & Pecker, J. Etude de cer- 


taines formes d’agitation au cours 
de l’épilepsie et de l’arriération mentale, traitées 
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par la to e péri-calleuse antérieure bila- 
térale. (Study of certain forms of psychomotor 
agitation in the course of epilepsy and of men 
retardation, treated by means of bilateral anterior 
peri-callosal topectomy.) Sem. Hép., Paris, 1950, 
26, 1536-1551.—Results of bilateral ablation of the 
anterior peri-callosal areas in 8 cases: post-encepha- 
litic hypomaniac syndrome; attack of violence in 
epileptics; psychomotor agitation in the course of 
mental retardation are reported as consisting es- 
sentially in 3 points: rarefaction or even disappear- 
ance of grand attacks of violence; permanent diminu- 
tion of the agitation; change of character which be- 
comes more agreeable.— F. C. Sumner. 


1648. Mahoudeau, D. Considérations sur 
l’agraphie, a propos d’un cas observé chez un trau- 
matisé du crane porteur d’une lésion des deuxiéme 
et troisiéme circonvolutions frontales gauches. 
(Considerations on agraphia, in regard to a case of 
skull injury resulting in a lesion of the second and 
third left frontal convolutions.) Sem. Hép., Paris, 
1950, 26, 1598-1601.—A man suffering from a left 
parietal-temporal fracture with high frontal and 
parietal irradiations showed a frontal subdural 
hematoma and a seat of quite limited cerebral attri- 
tion involving the foot of F, and F;. Some days later 
the wounded patient, always anarthric, conscious, 
without disturbance of the comprehension of lang- 
wage, presented modifications in writing.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

1649. Richter, Derek. (Whitchurch Hosp., Car- 
diff, Wales.) Neurology. In Heath, A. E., Scien- 
tific thought in the twentieth century, (see 26: 1167), 
263-295.—This essay deals with the following as- 
pects of the working of the brain in health and dis- 
ease, “in which notable advances have been made 
during the present century”: electrical activity of the 
brain, biochemical aspects, mental illness, mental de- 
fect, and neuroses. Though stressing great progress 
made in the field of treatment and prevention of 
mental illness during the present century, the author 
says: “It would appear likely that in years to come, 
when it is time for the science of the twenty-first 
century to be reviewed, there will be no field in which 
the present century will seem more backward and our 
present ignorance more profound.”—M. Choynowskt. 


1650. Schlesinger, B. (1125 Madison Ave., New 
York, 28.) Mental changes in intracranial tumors 
and related problems. PartsI & II. Conf. Neurol., 
1950, 10, 225-263, 322—355.—The published reports 
of 591 cases with expanding lesions verified at either 
operation or autopsy were subjected to statistical 
analysis. The incidence of four classes of mental 
changes (disturbances in intellect, disturbances in 
affect, disturbances in consciousness, and psychotic 
manifestations) are compared for different sites of 
lesion and the effects of non-expanding pathology in 
similar regions are discussed. The following loca- 
tions are isolated: Lesions of the frontal lobe, of the 
temporal lobe, of the corpus callosum; rolandic le- 
sions, parietal lesions, occipital lesions; lesions of 
thalamus, hypothalamus and midbrain; infraten- 
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torial lesions. French and German summaries. 
197-item bibliography.—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also abstracts 1338, 1703, 1817) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


1651. Lowenfeld, Viktor. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) Psychoaesthetic implications 
of the art of the blind. J. Aesthet., 1951, 10, (1), 
1-9.—From fifteen years of study with the blind 
and the partially blind Lowenfeld concludes that the 
art of the blind differs psychologically and physically 
from that of the normal man. In sculpturing, the 
blind usually stand behind the statue and the model. 
While most blind are of the “haptic type” and arrive 
at their final art expression thru synthesis, a few are 
of the ‘visual type” in that they create in a world in 
which appearances predominate. For the blind 
there are three development stages in sculpturing 
and painting. They begin with a diffuse representa- 
tion of the total image. Next they become conscious 
of the single elements of form and expression. Later 
they will adopt a more flexible expression of their 
experiences.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


1652. Waterhouse, Sina F. Speech therapy for 
blind pupils. Outlook for the Blind, 1951, 45, 22—23.— 
The special need of the blind child and adults for 
good speech is discussed and the importance of a well 
thought out program of speech therapy for blind 
children is stressed.—K. E. Maxfield. 


(See also abstracts 1310, 1498, 1705, 1709, 1711, 
1802, 1825) 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1653. Birnbaum, Ferdinand. Was ist ein Erzie- 
hungsmittel? (What is an educational measure?) 
Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1950, 19, 129-135.—Educa- 
tional influence should regard attitudes as causal 
reactions. The child must come to recognize his own 
goals and by effecting a change in the cause, the 
educator can facilitate a change in the child’s goal 
through his former goal without doing psychological 
harm. English and French summaries.—C. T. Bever. 


1654. Celler, Sidney L. (Forest Park High Sch., 
Baltimore, Md.) Practices associated with effective 
discipline : a descriptive statistical study of discipline. 
J. exp. Educ., 1951, 19, 333-358.—Principal’s ratings 
of the disciplinary effectiveness of 82 secondary- 
school teachers were related to observational data on 
38 practices in the teachers’ classroom-procedures. 
The results of correlational analyses tended to sup- 
port the following conclusions: enriching a lesson by 
the use of visual aids is closely associated with effec- 
tive discipline, routinizing various classroom pro- 
cedures in a mechanical way is related to effective 
discipline, and “enthusiastic” teaching is closely 
associated with effective discipline—G. G. Thomp- 
son. 

1655. Danilov, M. A. O sisteme printzipov obu- 
chenia v sovetskoi shkole. (Concerning the system 
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of educational principles in the Soviet school.) 
Sovetsk. Pedag., 1950, No. 4, (Apr.), 115-128.—The 
teacher’s task in the Soviet school is to expose the 
learner to basic knowledge, to direct him toward a 
thorough assimilation of this knowledge as well as 
toward the skill of applying it to life situations, and 
to guide him toward a formulation of a dialectic- 
materialistic ideology and a communist morality. 
From these aims there ensue the following educa- 
tional principles: a communist ideation in all of the 
educational material, a link between theory and 
practice, a thoroughness of the educational process 
and a balance between collectivization and indi- 
vidualization. The primary role of the teacher is 
that of guiding the student toward creative effort.— 
M. G. Nemetz. 


1656. Findley, Warren G. The college evaluation 
officer. J. higher Educ., 1951, 22, 321-324.—The 
outlines of a new position are emerging. Among its 
functions are: defining objectives and describing out- 
comes of courses or broader offerings, developing and 
improving both objective and essay tests to measure 
these outcomes, providing techniques for using these 
tests in teaching, securing student evaluations. 
There is generally a place in any college or junior 
college for a full time college evaluation officer with 
doctoral training in educational measurement and 
evaluation.— M. Murphy. 

1657. Litov, I. I. K voprocu o printzipakh sovet- 
skoi didaktiki. (Concerning the problems of 
principles of Soviet didactics.) Sovetsk. Pedag., 
1950, No. 10, (Oct.), 54-61.—The system of princi- 
ples of Soviet didactics consists of the following: 
high scholastic quality of the learning material; 
Bolshevic orientation; unity of theory and practice; 
character training along communist ideals; active 
and creative participation of the learner; awareness 
in the learner’s acquisition of knowledge and of 
habits; perspicuity of presentation; attainability of 
the learning material to the learner; thoroughness of 
learning and of habit formation; fluency of the educa- 
tive process and the guidance role of the pedagogue in 
this process.—M. G. Nemets. 

1658. Maddox, Marion Errol. Educational needs 
and interests of youth and adults of Moberly, Mis- 
souri. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 586-587.—Ab- 
stract of Ed.D. thesis, 1951, University of Mis- 
souri. Microfilm of complete manuscript 195 p., 
$2.44, University microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 2686. 


1659. Pechernikova, I. A. Shkolaisem’ia. (The 
school and the family.) Sovetsk. Pedag., 1950, 
No. 10, (Oct.), 12-28.—The joint efforts of the school 
and of the family in promoting communist education 
rest on the following principles: total agreement and 
constant cooperation between the two in the execu- 
tion of the educational tasks under the leadership of 
the school; the implementation by the pedagogical 
collective of a continual interaction between the 
school, the youth collectives, and the family in the 
handling of educational problems; the integration of 
these activities into the total educational collective; 
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and the relegation of the classroom to a central posi- 
tion in the home-school relationship. There must 
also be a systematic exchange of experiences in re- 
gard to the work with families and a clarification of 
tried and successful methods.— M. G. Nemets. 


1660. Pedagogical Conference, January, 1950. 
Obsuzhdenie knigi Prof. H. Gonchareva 
“Osnovy Pedagogiki.” (Discussion of the book by 
Prof. H. K. Goncharev ‘“‘Foundations of Pedagogy.”’) 
Sovetsk. Pedag., 1950, No. 4, (Apr.), 36-114.—Ad- 
dresses delivered at a pedagogical conference evaluat- 
ing Goncharev’s book. The author is sharply criti- 
cised for his failures to bring theory and practice 
into closer alignment, to analyze pedagogical de- 
velopments of the past in the light of corresponding 
sociological factors, to bring to light the heritage of 
Soviet pedagogy, and his failure to dwell on a num- 
ber of the practical aspects of pedagogy. Goncharev, 
who is one of the participants, concedes most of the 
ground, but insists that none of his statements imply 
any influence of bourgeois pedagogy upon that of the 
Soviet Union.—M. G. Nemets. 

1661. Shibanov, A. A. Kak peredovye shkoly 
reshaiut zadachi vsestoronnego razvitia uchash- 
chikhsia. (How the advanced schools solve the 
problems of the versatile development of the pupils.) 
Sovetsk. Pedag., 1950, No. 10, (Oct.), 62—73.—Versa- 
tility in education refers to four areas: high political 
consciousness and political poamempesans a positive 
attitude toward work; mastery of the field of spe- 
cialization; continuity of educational activity. The 
advanced schools meet this challenge by means of in- 
tensive education of the parents; by creating a close 
tie between the home and the school; by affording 
pupils concrete experiences and opportunities to 
apply their knowledge to practical situations; and by 
developing in them an appreciation of people’s ac- 
complishments.—M. G. Nemets. 

1662. Smirnov, V. Z. WN. A. Dobroliubov o 
shkol’noi distzipline. (N. A. Dobroliubov on schoo! 
discipline.) Sovetsk. Pedag., 1950, No. 12, (Dec.), 
3-9.—The latter part of the 19th century was 
characterized by a socio-educational strife in Russia, 
to which Dobroliubov contributed a great deal by his 
advocacy of reform in school discipline. He was 
especially vocal in decrying corporal punishment as a 
disciplinary measure branding it as a violation of the 
child’s dignity. Dobroliubov proposed a prophy- 
lactic approach: early orientation of the children as 
to the nature of their school responsibilities, skillful 
and systematic control of the children by the teachers 
through a solicitous and attentive relationship with 
them, persistency and consistency in disciplinary 
demands, and the encouragement of students for an 
active participation in maintaining school disci- 
pline—M. G. Nemets. 

1663. Whitelaw, John Bertram. The school and 
its community. (2d ed.) Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1951. vi, 68 p. $2.00.—Addressed to 
school administrative personnel as a brief guidebook 
for the development of dynamic school-community 
relations, this volume outlines a practical program 
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for realizing the necessary specific objectives of this 
area.— R. C. Strassburger. 


(See also abstract 1222) 


ScHoo, LEARNING 


1664. Andrienko, I. Vospitanie soznatel’noi dist- 
sipliny uchashchikhsia. (The training of students in 
conscious discipline.) Sovetsk. pedag., 1950, No. 3, 
(Mar.), 56-65.—The following methods are reported 
by a 7th class teacher to have been most effective in 
the development of conscious discipline among the 
students: careful training in the compliance with 
school regulations, utilization of club activities for 
the study of such regulations and of ethics of con- 
duct; the encouragement of student participation in 
the maintenance of school discipline, individual work 
with violators of the discipline, uniformity and con- 
sistency in disciplinary demands, emphasis on char- 
acter training and utilization of parental coopera- 
tion.—M. G. Nemets. 

1665. Austin, Mary C. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Personal characteristics that retard 
ig in readi Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1950, 

o. 72, 112-117.—Possible sources of retardation in 
reading are summarized under physical, educational, 
intellectual, environmental, and emotional char- 
acteristics. It must be recognized that no single 
cause is likely to cause difficulty encountered in 
reading —M. Murphy. 

1666. Austin, Mary C. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.); Jones, Daisy Marvel; Crossen, 
Helen, & De Vere, Eona. How to develop a class- 
room environment and climate that insures maxi- 
mum progress in and through reading. Suppl. 
educ. Monogr., 1950, No. 72, 92-111.—A permissive 
atmosphere is essential at all grade levels. At the 
elementary level it is particularly important to allow 
pupils to choose their companions both in seating 
arrangements and in group activities. Formal and 
informal methods should be used in appraising 
pupils’ adjustment and felt needs. Feelings of 
security, confidence and self-dependence contribute 
to a favorable classroom climate—M. Murphy. 


1667. Brink, William G., & Witty, Paul A. Re- 
medial reading in secondary schools. Sch. Rev., 
1950, 57, 260-266.—This is a report on “the objec- 
tives of remedial-reading programs, the bases for 
selecting students, the activities engaged in, and the 
methods employed for evaluating students’ progress.” 
Data were collected by questionnaire and personal 
visit from 109 cooperating high school systems hav- 
ing 700 or more students. Course organization, 
teaching personnel, selection of pupils as well as ob- 
jectives and instructional materials used are de- 
scribed.— R. S. Waldrop. 

1668. Gmurman, B. E. Usvoenie uchashchimicia 
nauchnoi terminologii. (The mastery of scientific 
terminology by the learners.) Sovetsk. Pedag., 1950, 
No. 10, (Oct.), 29-39,—Recognizing the difficulty 
entailed in the mastery of any terminology, the 
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author proposes a systematic procedure that would 
ensure such mastery: consistent use (by the teacher) 
of scientific term through the lower grades; identifi- 
cation by the students of specific instances of a 
given general concept; identification by the students 
of the phenomenon when the term is given; recall of 
the term when the phenomenon is presented; exer- 
cise in the use of the term ensure transition from pas- 
sive recognition to active use; recall of a small body 
of terms until fully mastered; frequent application 
of the terms until mastery is operational, i.e., until 
it can be employed by the students in formulating 
generalizations.— M. G. Nemets. 

1669. Gray, William S. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Growth 
in understanding of reading and its development 
among youth. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1950, No. 72, 
8-13.—The dimensions of the reading act have in- 
creased rapidly during recent years, so that now four 
dimensions are recognized: (1) the perception of 
words; (2) a clear grasp of the meaning of what is 
read; (3) judgment of the relevance and worth of the 
ideas acquired through reading; (4) application of 
ideas read to the solution of problems.— _M. Murphy. 

1670. Hardiman, Ruth N. (Gilpin Sch., Denver, 
Colo.), Robinson, John T.; Toops, Myrtle D., & 
Rich, Louise. How to utilize favorable, and to cope 
with unfavorable, community influences in improv- 
ing reading. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1950, No. 72, 
68-86.—Reading should give pupils an opportunity 
to think critically about community situations and 
problems. To make this possible materials must be 
provided which are based on the real experience of 
children, but which also give them an opportunity 
to learn the use of language in adding to experience 
and in solving problems. The reading program 
should be one that gives children a feeling of per- 
sonal worth both for themselves and their families.— 
M. Murphy. 

1671. Hrastnik, Marjory. Making detailed clini- 
cal studies of unusually handicapped readers. 
Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1950, No. 72, 143-147.— 
Clinical studies of the reading problems of students 
from primary grades to college indicate the impor- 
tant role played by emotional insecurity resulting 
from childhood frustrations in these conditions. 
Less subtle causes are not ignored. It must be 
emphasized, that these problems are not rooted 
solely in the classroom and that the regular teacher 
can not be expected to cope with them.— M. Murphy. 


1672. Hunt, Pearson. The case method of in- 
struction. Harv. educ. Rev., 1951, 21, 175-192.— 
The case method, as here conceived, aims at the de- 
velopment of habits of productive thinking in a given 
course area. Typical case material comprises prob- 
lems presented in terms of associated facts which 
through group discussion and analysis lead to ‘‘de- 
cisional” judgments. Careful planning and prepara- 
tion of cases, and close adherence to effective pro- 
cedures for guiding group discussions are essential 
to the success of the case method. Difficulties pre- 
sented by the attempt to train in analytical power, 
the more obvious of which are outlined, can be 
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countered by appropriate planning on the part of 
the teacher.—R. C. Strassburger. 


1673. Kaar, Galeta M. (Elizabeth Peabody Ele- 
mentary Sch., Chicago, Ill.), Thompson, Evelyn S.., 
Horsman, Gwen, & Ackerman, Elfriede M. How 
group instruction and adjustment to individual needs 
can be coordinated in promoting growth in and 
through readi Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1950, No. 
72, 153-171.—Grouping of pupils in reading should 
be based upon not only differences in ability and 
achievement but also differences in personal needs 
to be met by reading. With the current emphasis 
upon reading improvement programs at the second- 
ary school level the same principles apply through- 
out the entire school. Though instruction is differ- 
entiated, poor readers should be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in discussions even if they can 
not read the material on which the discussion is 
based.— M. Murphy. 


1674. Ketcham, Warren Andrew. Experimental 
tests of principles of developmental anatomy and 
neuroanatomy as applied to the pedagogy of reading. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 579-580.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1951, University of Michigan. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript 101 p., $1.26, University 
microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2613. 


1675. King, Martha L. Factors in the school 
and classroom environment that influence progress 
in reading. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1950, No. 72, 87- 
91.—The classroom and its equipment are of primary 
importance. Available books should include more 
than textbooks, and, since Americans give more time 
to reading magazines than to any other form of 
reading material, these should be well supplied. The 
emotional and intellectual environment of the class- 
room for which the teacher is primarily responsible 
is of the greatest importance in promoting progress. 
—M. Murphy. 

1676. Kirkendall, Lester A. (Oregon State Coll., 
Corvallis.) Sex education as human relations; a 
guidebook on content and methods for school 
authorities. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 1950. 
xvi, 351 p. $4.50.—In 25 chapters sex education is 
treated as a responsibility of public schools and col- 
leges. The five parts of the book deal with sex edu- 
cation in terms of its need and results, philosophy and 
objectives, its institutional relationships, its methods, 
and its content and materiais. The last chapter lists 
many teaching aids, including special bibliographies, 
films, and specialized state services. An index fol- 
lows.—C. R. Adams. 


1677. Kottmeyer, William, & King, Martha L. 
Organizing and directing reading improvement pro- 
grams. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1950, No. 72, 203-212. 
—Methods which can be used effectively by ad- 
ministrators are described first for a large city school 
district, second for a county including 22 very di- 
verse school districts —M. Murphy. 

1678. Kovalev, I. A. Vneklassnaia rabota po 
kraevedeniiu. (Regional studies within extra- 
curricular activities.) Sovetsk. pedag., 1950, No. 5, 
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(May), 38-48—In this “history club,” which 
served as a supplement to the regular classroom 
studies, much emphasis was placed on regional ex- 
plorations. Individual and group reports, short 
trips and extended excursions were utilized. Achieve- 
ment and progress since the advent of communism 
were especially highlighted, though geography, 
nature study, and philology were also given atten- 
tion. The members of this club were found to rank 
high in history at all school levels. The author 
concludes that extra-curricular activities, if they are 
subserved to educational goals, constitute a power- 
ful lever for communist education.— M. G. Nemets. 


1679. Lankton, Robert Stanley. Evaluation of 
achievement and comparisons of achievement in 
first year algebra of public high school students 
grouped according to their mathematical back- 
grounds and interests. Microfilm Absir., 1951, 11, 
584-585.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script 234 p., $2.93, University microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2614. 


1680. Lewis, Norman. How to read better and 
faster. (Rev. ed.) New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1951. xvi, 416 p—Exercises are given in digit and 

hrase perception, timed and rapid comprehension, 
inhibition of regression, active thinking. The reader 
is provided with means for measuring his ability in 
these respects and then with extensive and syste- 
matic exercises for improvement. The importance 
of these and other phases of personal reading habits 
are discussed and tests are provided to review the 
material discussed.— _M. Murphy. 


1681. Loop, Anne S., & Tipton, Anne B. Health 
survey of Hunter College freshmen. New York: 
Hunter College, Department of Physiology, Health 
and Hygiene, 1951, 43 p.—Anonymous question- 
naires completed by 1033 students covered details 
of adjustment in four areas: (1) personal appearance 
and body grooming; (2) daily health practices; (3) 
mental and emotional health; (4) physical status. 
Resulting recommendations are an additional weekly 
hour of required college hygiene, for conferences, 
films, and practical problems, limitation of class size 
to 20 members, and emphasis on specific deficiencies 
revealed in each of the four areas concerned.—R. 
Tyson. 

1682. Maas, Henry S. (U. Chicago, Jil.) In- 
fluence of community factors on learning. Suppl. 
educ. Momnogr., 1950, No. 72. 63-67.—Marked 
differences exist in ways of living to which children 
are accustomed in different social classes. Both the 
materials and the methods employed in the school are 
likely to conform to the upper social classes, placing 
children who do not have this background at a great 
disadvantage in learning. The school must study its 
community systematically, if it is to meet the vary- 
ing needs of its pupils —M. Murphy. 

1683. McKillop, Anne Selley. The relationship 
between the reader’s attitude and certain types of 
reading response. Microfilm Absir., 1951, 11, 590- 
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591.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, Columbia 
University. Microfilm of complete manuscript 
138 p., $1.73, University microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publ. No. 2543. 

1684. McLarney, Mary Hugh. An investigative 
study to determine the learnability of selected 
science units for grades VII and VIII. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1951, 11, 591-594.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 
1951, University of Missouri. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript 175 p., $2.19, University microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2689. 

1685. Millman, Ellen (Maryland Sch., Clayton, 
Mo.), Chall, Jeanne S., Helmkamp, Eunice, & 
Shea, Varian How reading and other aids to 
learning may be coordinated to promote growth in 
and through reading. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1950, 
No. 72, 45-62.—The discussion related to grades 1 to 
3 considers the importance of real experience in sup- 
plementing reading; that related to higher grades 
suggests ways in which such resources as motion 
pictures, radio, and television may be employed. 
These are to be viewed as supplements to reading, 
not competitors with reading. No method, however, 
which does not result in a desire to turn to books 
can be said to contribute to the growth of students.— 
M. Murphy. 

1686. Nikanorova, E. I. Kraevedcheskii ma- 
terial v razvitii uchebnikh interesov shkol’nikov. 
(Regional material in the development of educational 
interests of students.) Sovetsk. pedag., 1950, No. 5, 
(May), 33-37.—This is a report of a study con- 
ducted in classes 5 through 10 as to the effect of 
regional material upon the interests of students. It 
was sought to observe how sustained the interest in 
local history will be and how much of a carry-over 
of this interest will take place with regard to other 

hases of history. Student interest was evidenced 
in the intensification of discussions, keener philo- 
logical sense, greater creativity and resourcefulness, 
and in a more facile mobilization of other branches 
of knowledge. It is concluded that stimulation of 
interests is the sine qua non of the learning process 
and results in sustained effort and in learning readi- 
ness.— M. G. Nemeis. 

1687. Panfilenko, H. F. Bor’ba za likvidatziiu 
vtorogodnichestva. (The struggle for the liquida- 
tion of repeaters.) Sovetsk. Pedag., 1950, No. 7, 
(Jul.), 61-71—In the struggle to liquidate re- 

aters several approaches were utilized. The teach- 
ing methods were subjected to a careful analysis and 
greater emphasis was given to thorough teacher pre- 
paration and to an efficient presentation of new ma- 
terial. Each child was studied as to its physical 
health, home conditions, and general adjustment. 
Individual parents and parent groups were mobilized 
into a tutoring staff to help the retarded children 
with academic work and with training in work habits. 
Extracurricular club activities were carried on under 
the supervision of teachers to supplement classroom 
experiences. Within a period of 5 years the school 
was able to report complete liquidation of repeaters. 
A follow up of students in institutions of higher 
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learning revealed satisfactory progress—M. G. 
Nemeis. 

1688. e, I. V. O tipologii urokov. (On the 
typology of lessons.) Sovetsk. pedag., 1950, No. 12, 
(Dec.), 33-36.—The basic principle of the typology 
of a lesson is that its contents must be presented 
with specific consideration of the psychological 
factors involved in the assimilation of the material. 
The following types of lessons are suggested: initial 
presentation for the familiarization with the 
material; a presentation for the elucidation of the con- 
cepts involved; presentation for deeper understand- 
ing of the concepts; a lesson devoted to the applica- 
tion of theory to practice; further elucidation of 
concepts; a lesson devoted to repetition for the aug- 
menting of the knowledge; a control lesson-check up 
on the acquired knowledge.—M. G. Nemets. 


1689. Preston, Ralph C. Inefficient readers 
among superior college students. Sch. & Soc. 1949, 
69, 299-300.—This review of the replies of 8 slow 
readers of 22 (eligible for Phi Beta Kappa) in a class 
of 206. Reading speed range was 157 to 504 words 
per minute. In addition to standard reading tests 
five questions were asked. The testimony of these 
students “‘that they would have welcomed reading 
instruction in college underscores again our neglect 
of the individual needs of gifted students."—R. S. 
Waldrop. 

1690. Strickland, Ruth G. (U. Indiana, Bloom- 
ington.); Pointer, Grace; Dinkel, Virginia ; Kreidler, 
Marilouise; & Gordon, S. Stewart. How readi 
activities can be guided to insure desirable person 
and social effects. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1950, No. 
72, 178-196.—By means of reading the individual in 
his personality development is not limited to his 
own experience but draws vicariously from the ex- 

riences of others. Reading materials must there- 
ore go beyond experience, but not far beyond as to 
be meaningless. To be complete the reading pro- 
gram must proceed from that which is immediately 
satisfying to that which is permanently satisfying.— 
M. Murphy. 

1691. Thelen, Herbert A. (U. Chicago, Til.) 
Group dynamics in instruction: principles of least 
group size. Sch. Rev., 1950, 57, 139-148,—“Edu- 
cators must see the classroom for what it is—an ex- 
tremely complex, shifting web of interpersonal rela- 
tions.” It can be assumed that as the student 
paseo more actively through self-direction, the 
earning problem becomes more meaningful, motiva- 
tion becomes higher, and learning itself more effi- 
cient. The procedures for conducting a class on a 
student participant basis are outlined. Five com- 
monly stated difficulties to the use of group dynamics 
in instruction are considered and solutions proposed. 
—R. S. Waldrop. 


1692. Thompson, Evelyn S. (U. Houston, Tex.) 
The role of group dynamics and differentiated in- 
struction in promoting pupil development. Suppl. 
educ. Monogr., 1950, No. 72, 148-152.—Provision 
for individual needs requires differentiated instruc- 
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tion, but in the frame work of democratic society not 
only the goal is important, but the way in which the 
goal is attained. oe activity in learning releases 
powerful forces which the teacher must understand 
and use effectively. Groups should be based on 
social and educational needs, but must remain 
flexible. Groups can be formed only on the basis of 
study of individuals, and if this is done the aims 
of individualized instruction are attained.—M. 
Murphy. 

1693. Torrant, Katherine E. Cooperating with 
classroom teachers in overcoming deficiencies 
among poor readers. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1950, 
No. 72, 138-142.—A reading consultant working 
in a reading laboratory not only provides services not 
available to the classroom teacher, but also gives 
the teacher a feeling of security. Methods are de- 
scribed for working with children who lack the neces- 
sary language skills, those who lack basic experiences, 
and those so seriously handicapped that they had 
not yet established left-to-right progression skills.— 
M. Murphy. 

1694. Torrant, Katherine E., Hrastnik, Marjory, 
Knight, Elva E.; & Burfield, Leone M. How per- 
sonal characteristics that retard progress can be 
identified and adjusted to in improving reading. 
Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1950, No. 72, 118-137.—All 
levels from the Elementary School to the Junior 
College are considered. Careful study of individual 
learners by teachers, supplemented by the employ- 
ment of expert assistance is recommended. This 
must be followed by individual guidance and the 
cooperation of the school with the home and with 
outside agencies.—M. Murphy. 


1695. Ullman, Shirley. A comparative study of 
the reading rate controller technique versus the 
speeded reading technique for reading improve- 
ment on the college level. Microfilm Abstir., 1951, 11 
611-612.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, New York 
University. Microfilm of complete manuscript 136 
p., $1.70, University microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 2515. 


1696. Weber, Christian Oliver. (Wells Coll., 
Aurora, N. Y.) Reading and vocabulary develop- 
ment. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. vi, 159 p. 
$2.65.—Consists of 10 reading exercises for improv- 
ing basic reading functions and 20 word study pro- 
jects. Initial and final tests are provided both for the 
exercises and projects. The material is suitable for 
high school seniors, college freshmen, and laymen in 
general. It can be used with groups of subjects, as in 
a class, or by an individual working alone under the 
guidance of the book itself—M. Murphy. 


1697. Witty, Paul. ( Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill.) Relation of reading to personality development. 
Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1950, No. 72, 172-177.—The 
belief that reading of suitable materials will aid in 
the development of a socially approved personality 
underlies procedures ranging from the founding of 
schools in colonial times so that the Bible could be 
read for personal moral improvement to the modern 
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use of bibliotherapy as an adjunct of psychotherapy. 
Recently research findings are beginning to support 
belief in the effectiveness of these procedures.— 
M. Murphy. 

1698. Zirbes, Laura (Ohio State U., Columbus.), 
Whipple, Gertrude; & Bishop, David K. The role 
of reading in achieving the goals of schooling. 
Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1950, No. 72, 25-39.—In 
grades 1 to 3 reading must be based upon the use of 
language which the child brings to school and upon 
the diversified reading materials and experiences 
available today as compared with the past. In 
grades 4 to 6 reading should be used to promote 
understanding of the world and with it citizenship 
and the techniques of peaceful living. At the 
adolescent level the use of reading in solving personal 
problems, furthering interests, and increasing effi- 
ciency is stressed.— M. Murphy. 


(See also abstracts 1780, 1787, 1809) 


INTERESTS, AttirupEs & HAaBItTs 


1699. Choisy, Maryse. Réves de veille d’exam- 
ens; 4 cas cliniques. (Dreams on the eve of exam- 
inations; 4 clinical cases.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 365-372. 
—When the level of intelligence is high enough to 
succeed in examination there may be three reasons 
for failure: the fear of exceeding the father’s social 
level, the fear of being the equal of a father in the 
same profession, and the insecurity of being recog- 
nized as a legitimate child. Four brief case histories 
of dreams are given.—G. Besnard. 


1700. Kidd, John William. An analysis of social 
rejection in a college men’s residence hall. Micro- 
film Abstr., 1951, 11, 581-582.—Abstract of Ed.D. 
thesis, 1951, Michigan State College. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript 194 p., $2.43, University micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2491. 

1701. Torrance, Ellis Paul. Self-concepts and 
their significance in the learning and adjustment of 
college freshmen. Microfilm Absir., 1951, 11, 
607-609.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script 444 p., $5.55, University microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2662. 


(See also abstracts 1784, 1808, 1815) 
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1702. Baker, Harry J., (Detroit (Mich.) Pub. 
Schs.), & Stanton, Mildred B. Identifying and 
diagnosing exceptional children. In Henry, N. B. 
The education of exceptional children, (see 26: 1706), 
38-60.— Diagnostic testing is necessary to discover 
the pupils requiring special training, to interpret 
proper educational procedures and to aid in recom- 
mending treatment for their handicaps. Four types 
of measures are discussed: (1) educational, (2) 
mental, (3) health, (4) mental hygiene and per- 
sonality. Periodic testing should be used to check 
the progress of children enrolled in special classes. 
12 references.—G. I. Corona. 
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1703. Cruickshank, William M. (Syracuse U., 
Syracuse, N. Y.), & Peacher, William G. Special 
education for the epileptic, the tubercular, and 
children with glandular disorders. In Henry, 
N.B., The education of exceptional children, (see 
26: 1706), 218-236.—Although the intelligence of 
the epileptic does not differ greatly from that of the 
non-epileptic, the age of onset of the disease tends to 
influence intellectual and personality disturbances. 
The authors give sources of information concerning 
epileptics and educational provisions for them in 
some public school systems. Children with tubercu- 
lar or glandular disorders must have an educational 
program that will not limit or infringe their medical 
therapy. 53-item bibliography.—G. J. Corona. 
1704. Graham, Ray (Office of Pub. Inst., Spring- 
field, Ill.), & Engel, Anna M. Administering the 
special services for exceptional children. In Henry, 
N.B., The education of exceptional children, (see 26: 
1706), 18-37.—The administration of a special edu- 
cation program should have a special philosophy, 
especial techniques, and special practices. 11 princi- 
ples of a sound administration and supervision of 
special education included are discussed.—G. I. 


Corona. 

1705. Hathaway, Winifred, & Lowenfeld, Berth- 
old. Teaching the visually handicapped. In Henry, 
N. B., The education of exceptional children, (see 26: 
1706), 135-151.—Affecting part of an organism will 
in some measure affect the whole, consequently visual 
difficulties may influence physical, mental, emo- 
tional, social, educational and vocational aspects of 
the individual. Having partially seeing children do 
close eye work in specially equipped classrooms with 
specially trained teachers and jein normal seeing 
pupils for the other activities is suggested. The 
teacher of the visually handicapped should have 
basic knowledge of physiology, common diseases, 
and hygiene of the eye.—G. J. Corona. 

1706. Henry, Nelson B. (Ed.) The Forty-Ninth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Part Il. The education of exceptional 
children. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 
1950. xiii, 350, Ixii p. $2.75.—Abstracts of indi- 
vidual articles appear separately in this issue. 

1707. Ingram, Christine P. (Jilinois State Nor- 
mal U., Normal.), & Schumacher, Henry C. The 
prevention of handicaps in children. In Henry, 
N.B. The education of exceptional children, (see 26: 
1706), 302-319.—The various prenatal, natal and 
postnatal factors which may cause handicaps are 
discussed. The following are points to remember 
(1) Adequate diagnosis, control and treatment of 
certain factors in prenatal, natal and postnatal 
periods can prevent some handicaps; (2) Immuniza- 
tion and medical treatment at proper time can 
greatly control abnormalities and diseases; (3) Eye 
and ear defects can be prevented by immunization, 
medical diagnosis and treatment; (4) Safety educa- 
tion and community action can reduce handicaps 
caused by accidents; (5) Satisfactory social adjust- 
ment can be achieved by parent, teacher coopera- 
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tion, adequate curriculums, guidance services and 
mental-hygiene clinics.—G. J. Corona. 

1708. Kirk, Samuel A. (U. Iilinois, Urbana.) 
Needed projects and research in special education. 
In Henry, N. B. The education of exceptional chil- 
dren, (see 26: 1706), 320-334.—Little research has 
been done with the problems met in educating excep- 
tional children. Some of the reasons for this are: 
(1) Funds are appropriated for services not research. 
(2) Institutions and schools are not equipped for 
research. (3) Few research foundations conduct 
study of education of the exceptional. (4) Universi- 
ties have been slow to recognize this need. (5) Per- 
sonnel have little time for research activities. 
Needed research studies in the various fields are 
listed—G. I. Corona. 

1709. Linck, Lawrence J., Shover, Jayne, & 

acobs, Eveline E. Teaching the orthopedically 
dicapped and the cardiopathic. In Henry, N. B. 
The education of exceptional children, (see 26: 1706), 
194-217.—Educational programs for crippled and 
cardiac children must take into consideration their 
gamer condition and the child’s attitude toward 
is handicap. It is important that the child be con- 
fident that he is accepted and has a feeling of belong- 
ing if he is to become emotionally mature. 36 
references.—G. I. Corona. 

1710. National Association for the Study of Edu- 
cation. Yearbook Committee. (Samuel A. Kirk, 
Chm.) Basic facts and principles underlying special 
education. In Henry, N. B., The education of excep- 
tional children, (see 26: 1706), 3-17.—Exceptional 
children, i.e., those who deviate in any respect 
sufficiently that they require special educational 
services, should be educated to their fullest capacity. 
Studies indicate that 10 to 12% of elementary and 
secondary school age children need special educa- 
tional services. Provisions must be made for indi- 
vidual differences and needs to maintain educational 
equality. Special education has aided in the de- 
velopment of new philosophies and methods for 
education as a whole. The essentials of a well 
rounded program are briefly presented. 14 refer- 
ences.—G. I. Corona. 

1711. O’Conner, Clarence (Lexington School for 
Deaf, New York), & Streng, Alice. Teaching the 
acoustically handicapped. In Henry, N. B., The 
education of exceptional children, (see 26: 1706), 
152-175.—*“Early detection of loss of hearing can in- 
sure the prevention of possible maladjustment and 
lead the way to early education of children who have 
hearing impairment.” This can be done if school 
systems will conduct periodic surveys of hearing. 
Establishing a means of communication is the pri- 
mary aim in the education of the deaf. Acoustically 
handicapped children’s needs include: speech-reading 
instruction, auditory training, speech education, 
tutoring in school subjects, and establishing com- 
municative process.—G. I. Corona. 

1712. Stullken, Edward H. (Montefiore Special 
School, Chicago, Ill.) Special schools and classes 


for the socially maladjusted. In Henry, N. B., The 
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education of exceptional children, (see 26: 1706), 
281-301.—The socially maladjusted are difficult to 
classify since their behavior deviations are often 
related to physical, mental, or educational ab- 
normalities. A good diagnostic program includes: 
(1) providing means for initial referral; (2) gatherin 
important data; (3) evaluating child’s behavior; (4 
suggesting remedial measures; and (5) reevaluating 
cases. The educational objectives for these children 
are the same as for all children; mainly, self realiza- 
tion, human relationships, economic security and 
civic responsibility.—G. J. Corona. 

1713. Sumption, Merle R. (U. Jilinois, Urbana), 
Norris, Dorothy, & Terman, Lewis. Special educa- 
tion for the gifted child. In Henry, N. B., The 
education of exceptional children, (see 26: 1706), 
259-280.—If we are to give the gifted child equality 
of opportunity then we must provide him with the 
kind of education which best satisfies his needs and 
challenges his abilities. The bright child completes 
the work of the regular curriculum quickly and un- 
less he is given additional and challenging work he 
may develop undesirable habits. The three methods 
by which superior children can be identified are: 
standardized tests, teacher’s judgements and class- 
room performance. The authors outline the objec- 
tives and administration of the Cleveland program 
and report on some of the follow-up studies of the 
gifted and their educational implications.—G. I. 
Corona, 

1714. Volkova, A. A. Vospitatel’naia rabota s 
det’mi trekh let. (Educational work with three- 
yee old children.) Doshkol’noe Vospitanie, 1950, 

o. 3, (Mar.), 8-15.—While most educational aims 
relate to the education of all children there are 
specific problems entailed in the training of three- 
year olds. They are: carefully centrolled hygienic 
conditions because of the young child’s high suscepti- 
bility to contagion; development of self-reliance in 
the matter of self-care; the easing of the child into 
the school life and its weaning from the protective 
atmosphere of the home. Activities must be planned 
with a view to the young child’s short span of in- 
terest. Every aspect of the child’s development 
must be given careful attention. A systematic and 
well adhered to regime is of the essence in the train- 
ing of the young.— M. G. Nemeis. 

1715. Zaretskii, M. I. O preodolenii neuspevae- 
mosti uchashchikhsia. (On overcoming the failures 
of students.) Sovetsk. Pedag., 1950, No. 2, (Feb.), 
53-59.—-The experiment of S. P. Shabunina, an ex- 
perienced and devoted 5th class teacher, in over- 
coming retardation is cited as desirable procedure. 
In addition to intensive individual help within the 
classroom, Shabunina conducted supplementary 
classes for the retarded children, utilizing exercises 
and drills designed to correct specific disabilities and 
to bridge specific educational lags. Despite the suc- 
cess of the supplementary classes, the author con- 
cludes that individual classroom help is the best solu- 
tion to the problem of retardation —M. G. Nemets. 


(See also abstracts 1388, 1558, 1583, 1726, 1815) 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1716. Finch, F. H. (U. Illinois, Urbana.), & 
Yowell, Velma. Guidance for the exceptional child. 
In Henry, N. B. The education of exceptional chil- 
dren, (see 26: 1706), 83-102.—Guidance services 
must consider factors affecting the personality of the 
handicapped individual. Understanding the unique 
qualities and potentialities of the individual is im- 
portant. An acceptable balance between security 
and independence, and satisfying modes of self- 
expression must be attained. Often it is necessary to 
give the handicapped person temporary partial sup- 
port in modifying various environmental factors af- 
fecting adjustment. The purpose and operation of 
agencies, the means by which the school can seek 
help, and the steps to successful vocational ad- 
justment are discussed briefly. 21 references.—G. J. 
Corona. 

1717. Sifferd, Calvin S. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Residence hall counseling. Bloomington, IIl.: Mc- 
Knight & McKnight, n.d. xviii, 238 p. $2.00.— 
This volume gives a view of the residence hall 
counseling program at the University of Illinois. It 
was originally designed to give new counselors an 
insight into their work. It is important to under- 
stand the nature and quality of the student’s living 
group experiences as well as his work in formal 
courses. Residence hall counseling is discussed and 
evaluated with regard to problems of the campus, 
organization of a counseling program, and the roles 
of the counselor and resident. 53 references.—J. 
Barron. 


(See also abstract 1231) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


1718. Héhn, Elfriede. Psychologische Probleme 
und empirische Resultate der Begabtenauslese. 
(Psychological problems and actual results of 
a selection of the bright.) 2Z. Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1951, 1, 122—131.—Report on the results 
of a testing program designed to select the brightest 
elementary school children for eventual training in 
secondary and higher schools. Of those found fit 
for secondary schools by the tests, only 1% failed the 
entrance examinations; 7% of children with low test 
ratings passed these examinations. One difficulty 
encountered by the program to send all of the bright- 
est children to higher schools was the attitude of 
many farmers who refused to permit their children 
to go to higher schools. The urban population was 
far more anxious to give their children a superior 
education.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 

1719. Salley, Ruth E., & Weintraub, Ruth G. 
Student records of entrance and graduation. Sch. 
& Soc., 1949, 69, 404-406.—The 589 Hunter gradu- 
ates in June, 1947 were studied in an effort to ascer- 
tain “‘what criteria used in admissions prove to be 
most predictive of college success. ...” Four tables 
present comparative statistical data based on the 
3 criteria of high-school class grade average, Regents 
examinations, and ACE scores. Correlation be- 
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tween a scholastic index and extracurricular partici- 
pation showed “twice as many students af a had 
high activity indices could be found in the highest 
quartile as were found in the lowest.’ Further 
exploration “‘of the relation between choice of major 
fields of specialization and high-school records is sug- 
gested as profitable for guidance offices.—R. S. 
Waldrop. 

1720. Smotherman, Thurman Edwin. The sig- 
nificance of discrepancies between quantitative and 
linguistic abilities for scholastic success and college 
adjustment. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 618-620.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1951, University of Mis- 
souri. Microfilm of: complete manuscript 188 p., 
$2.35, University microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 2696. 


EpucaTION STAFF PERSONNEL 


1721. Coffman, William E. (Oklahoma A. & 
M. Coll., Stillwater.) Teacher morale and cur- 
riculum development: a statistical analysis of re- 
sponses to a reaction inventory. J. exp. Educ., 1951, 
19, 305-332.—The following more-or-less inde- 
pendent scales of teacher morale were developed in 
this study: general liking for teaching, view of the 

rofession, adjustment to teaching routine, satis- 
action with financial security, satisfaction with the 
curriculum, relations with the Principal, relations 
with fellow-teachers, satisfaction with degree of 
recognition and participation, and liking for chil- 
dren. Comparisons of several different school 
systems with the aid of these scales permitted cer- 
tain tentative conclusions: “Morale is the result of 
a lot of ‘little’ things, any one of which may be focal 
for a particular teacher.’ ‘‘No general scale is as 
useful as are differential scales in providing informa- 
tion about how morale in any situation can be im- 
proved since the components are relatively inde- 
pendent.” 24-item bibliography—G. G. Thompson. 

1722. Cooper, James G. (San Francisco State 
Coll., Calif.), & Lewis, Roland B. Quantitative 
Rorschach factors in the evaluation of teacher ef- 
fectiveness. J. educ. Res., 1951, 44, 703-707.— 
Pupils in junior and senior high school rated their 
teachers by means of a check list. The Rorschach 
was administered individually to 2 discrete groups 
of teachers, a well-liked group and a less-liked 
group. Maile and MHarrower-Erickson psycho- 
neurotic signs were associated with unfavorable 
pupil ratings, but the extent of overlapping was too 
great for purposes of individual prediction. There 
was no relationship between pupil ratings and per- 
sonality adjustment as measured by the Munroe 
Inspection Rorschach, percentage of determinants 
used, or introversiveness-extratensiveness. Emo- 
tionally impulsive persons were found equally in the 
two groups, but emotionally constricted persons 
were found more frequently among the less liked 
teachers.—-M. Murphy. 

1723. Dickason, Donald E. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
A personnel policy for the college faculty. Sch. & 
Soc., 1949, 69, 314-315.—Having noted a serious 
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lack of administrative concern for personnel policy 
for the college teaching staff, two varieties of service 
are indicated as needed: “services and policy develop- 
ment and administration.”” Thetypical non-academic 
program includes recruitment, employment, test- 
ing, job analysis, classification and evaluation, 
etc. handled in the “Office of Personnel Serv- 
ices." Following a definition of services is a state- 
ment of policy. The compilation, acceptance and 
publication of such a program for the academic staff 
“would be one of the most effective means available 
to secure and maintain a stable and contented 
teaching S. Waldrop. 

1724. Domas, Simeon J., & Tiedeman, David V. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Teacher compet- 
ence: an annotated bibliography. J. exp. Educ., 
1950, 19, 101-218.—This is an extensive bibliog- 
raphy of 1006 references on various aspects of 
teacher competence. Annotations ranging from 
approximately 8 to 300 words each are presented for 
672 of the references. The annotated entries are 
classified by number within twelve major sub- 
divisions of teacher competence.—G. G. Thompson. 

1725. Fuller, Elizabeth M. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) The use of teacher-pupil attitudes, self- 
rating, and measures of general ability in the 
pre-service selection of nursery school-kindergarten- 
weer teachers. J. educ. Res., 1951, 44, 675-686.— 

he Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory and the 
Student Teachers Rating Scale were used in studying 
senior women majoring in nursery school-kinder- 
garten-primary teaching. Students proved to be 

uite homogeneous which makes it difficult to obtain 
data that will be useful in predicting success. Within 
this narrow range, subjective data must be combined 
with objective measures on an individualized basis 
to predict later teaching performance.—M. Murphy. 

1726. Lord, Francis E., (Michigan State Normal 
Coll., Ypsilanti.), & Kirk, Samuel A. The education 
of teachers of special classes. In Henry, N. B., 
The education of exceptional children, (see 26: 1706), 
103-116.—It would be ideal to have teachers of ex- 
ceptional children trained and experienced in teach- 
ing normal children in addition to their specializa- 
tion. Personal qualifications are the same for all 
teachers, however teachers of exceptional should 
excel in the capacity for self-direction, patience and 
perseverance, physical fitness, personal adjustment, 
and be experimentally minded. The authors have 
outlined the requirements of teacher training pro- 
grams and the reasons why recruiting students for 
special education are difficult.—G. I. Corona. 


1727. Michael, William B. (San Jose State Coll., 
Calif.), Herrold, Earle E., & Cryan, Eugene W. 
Survey of student-teacher relationships. J. educ. 
Res., 1951, 44, 657-673.—Attitudes of students to- 
ward behavior and practices of teachers were studied 
by means of a questionnaire administered to 11th 
and 12th grade pupils. Teacher’s method of teach- 
ing, teacher’s personality, and confidence in teacher’s 
knowledge of subject matter were more important in 
determining enjoyment of course than mark ob- 
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tained, shortness of assignments, or limited emphasis 
on discipline. Pupils preferred teachers who partici- 
pate in extracurricular affairs of the school, and also 
preferred teachers who allow voluntary answer to 
those who call on specific individuals. No syste- 
matic relationship was found between scholastic 
averages of pupils and attitudes towards teachers.— 
M. Murphy. 

1728. Osborne, Robert Travis. (U. Georgia, 
Athens.) The preferential training needs record: 
a study of in-service educational needs of teachers 
of the Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service. J. 
exp. Educ., 1951, 19, 271-303.—13 college in- 
structors, 346 teachers, and 77 administrators and 
supervisors were given an inventory of teacher train- 
ing needs. Analysis of the data revealed a number of 
differences of opinion among the 3 groups: college in- 
structors place less emphasis on teachers’ needs for 
greater competence in the teaching of fundamental 
skills, whereas teachers feel less need for ‘‘a more 
clearly defined educational philosophy.’”’ The three 
groups agreed on the need for further training in the 
diagnosis and treatment of non-learners, the need for 
further competence in the eliciting of free and per- 
missive discussion, and the need for greater com- 
petence in the providing of security for the learner.— 
G. G. Thompson. 

1729. Stapley, Maurice E. Attitudes and opinions 
of school board members in Indiana cities and 
towns. Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1951, 27, 42 p. 
—Returns from 53% of board members, and 76.9% 
of superintendents of all Indiana cities and towns, 
representing responses to 54 questions, comprise the 
data for this study. Major emphasis is upon the 
attitudes and opinions of board members, although 
the concurring or diverging views of superintendents 
are frequently reported. Phases of public education 
surveyed include the selection of board members with 
special consideration of the qualifications and condi- 
tions for service, the authority and proper activities 
of the board member, the responsibility of the board 
member in school reorganization on a statewide 
level, controversial subjects in the school curricu- 
lum, athletics and other miscellaneous topics less 
closely related to school administration.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

1730. Tschechtelin, M. Amatora. (St. Elisabeth 
Hosp., Fort Wayne, Ind.) A study in teacher per- 
sonality. J. educ. Res., 1951, 44, 709-714.—The 
Tschechtelin Twenty-two Trait Personality Scale 
was used with 400 teachers and 1500 elementary 
school pupils. Each child was rated by 8 other 
children and by 4 teachers; each teacher was rated 
by 4 other teachers. Teachers rated each other 
more favorably on all traits than children rated each 
other. Teachers also rated each other more favor- 
ably on all traits than they rated their pupils.—M. 
Murphy. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


1731. Van Zelst, Raymond H.; & Kerr, Willard 
A. (Illinois Inst. Technology, Chicago.) Reported 
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lifetime worry experiences of Illinois building trades 
union leaders. Personnel Psychol., 1951, 4, 151-159. 
—A worry questionnaire was filled out by 236 
policy-making union leaders. Economic worry was 
most frequently reported (81%). Worry content 
fell into the following sequential, somewhat over- 
lapping lifetime clusters: An early personal worry 
cluster; a vocational success worry cluster in the 
thirties; a mid-life stress worry cluster; a declining- 
years worry cluster.—A. S. Thompson. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


1732. Bartlett, Neil R. (Hobart Coll., Geneva, 
N. Y.) Review of research and development in 
examination for aptitude for submarine training 
1942-1945. U.S. N. Submarine Base Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1950, 9 (153), 11-53.—Procedures developed 
for screening submarine personnel are summarized. 
The program improved on previous methods, but is 
viewed as subject to further refinement. The cur- 
rent report is offered as an aid to future researchers 
in the area. 43-item bibliography.—R. Tyson. 


1733. Baumgarten, F. Der werkgebundene und 
der lebensgebundene Typus. (The work-bound 

pe and the life-bound type) Mensch u. Arbeit, 
1950, 3, 20-34.—A “work-loving” type of man can 
be contrasted with a “‘life-loving’’ type. Attention 
is directed to the first of these. The two types may 
be distinguished by Tramer’s Catalog Test which re- 
quires choices among 430 book titles and 240 pro- 
verbs. This test has proved useful in industrial use. 
—S. Adams. 


1734. Ferguson, Leonard W. (Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York.) Management quality 
and its effect on selection test validity. Personnel 
Psychol., 1951, 4, 141-150.—Data included manage- 
ment quality in various districts, and measures of 
production, income, and Aptitude Index scores of 
524 life insurance agents from the districts. Inter- 
comparisons revealed that ‘agent performance, as 
measured by production or income, can be predicted 
with a substantial degree of validity from the scores 
on the Aptitude Index, that the accuracy of these 
predictions is materially affected by, or related to, 
quality of district or agency management—which is 
itself and in its own right, a valid predictor of agent 
performance, and that in making predictions of 
agent performance, we should give joint, simultane- 
ous and, incidentally, equal consideration to the two 
factors of agent aptitude and quality of district 
management.”—A. S. Thompson. 


1735. Laney, Arthur R., 2. (Washington Gas 
Light Co., D. C.) Validity of employment tests for 
gas-appliance service personnel. Personnel Psychol., 
1951, 4, 199-208.—Appliance service workers of two 
gas utility companies were given a battery of tests. 
Job proficiency in one group was determined by 
supervisory ratings; in the other, by training school 
grades. The best combination of predictors in both 
cases was the Wonderlic Personnel Test, Bennett 
Mechanical Comprehension Test (AA), and the 
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Bennett Hard-Tool Dexterity Test.—A. S. Thomp- 


son. 

1736. Levine, Solomon. The relationship be- 
tween personality and efficiency in various hospital 
occupations. Microfilm Absir., 1951, 11, 741-742.— 
Abstract of Ph. D. thesis, 1951, New York Uni- 
versity. Microfilm of complete manuscript 251 p., 
$3.14, University microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 2510. 


1737. Mosel, James N., & Wade, Richard R. 
(George Washington U., Washington, D. C.) A 
weighted application blank for reduction of turnover 
in department stores sales clerks. Personnel 
Psychol., 1951, 4, 177-184.—"“‘A personal data analy- 
sis of the application blanks of women sales clerks in 
a large department store revealed twelve charac- 
teristics which were significantly related to job 
tenure. These items were assigned differential 
weights according to how sharply they distinguished 
between employees of long and short tenure. Items 
were then arranged in the form of a multiple-choice 
checklist which permitted the derivation of a total 
score. When applied to another sample of sales 
clerks whose tenure status was known, total scores 
were found to differentiate effectively between long 
and short tenure employees. When applied to 
similar personnel in another store in the same city, 
scores based on the significant items correlated .41 
with job tenure. From these results tentative cut- 
ting scores were set for future hiring.”—A. S. 
Thompson, 


1738. Zachert, Virginia. Joint conversion tables 
for Air Force aptitude indices and Army aptitude 
areas. San Antonio, Tex.: Lackland Air Force Base, 
Human Resources Research Center, Air Training 
Command, 1951. (Res. Bull. 51-5. Project No. 
21-03-034.) xi, 32 p.—aA stratified sample of 
417 airmen who had taken both Army and Air 
Force classification tests, was used to prepare con- 
version tables for Army aptitude areas and the 
related Air Force aptitude indices. Such conversion 
tables are useful when men from one military service 
are sent to a school operated by another service.— 
W. F. Grether. 


(See also abstract 1821) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


1739. Bize, P.R. Les états conflictuels collectifs ; 
les réactions psycho-physiologiques au milieu de 
travail. (Group conflicts; psychophysiological reac- 
tions to the work environment.) Sem. Hép., Paris, 
1950, 26, 2436-2440.—The following aspects of 
psychic resentment against industrial group work are 
discussed : (1) the motive to work, (2) factors making 
for resentment or complaint on part of the worker, 
(3) the effects of work on the psychism of the worker, 
(4) the constitution of groupings or cliques in con- 
flict. Remedial measures are discussed: The role of 
the industrial physician and psychologist is con- 
siderable.— F. C. Sumner. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


1740. Hariton, Theodore. Conditions influenc- 
ing the effects of training foremen in new human re- 
lations principles. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 734— 
735.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, University of 
Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript 186 

., $2.33, University microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ubl. No. 2599. 


1741. Jacobson, Eugene Henry. Foreman-stew- 
ard participation practices and worker attitudes in a 
unionized factory. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 738- 
739.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, University of 
Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript 263 

., $3.29, University microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ubl. No. 2609. 


1742. Peterson, Robert L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Work incentives for your personnel. U. Jil. Buill., 
1951, 49(1), 19 p. (Bus. Management Serv. Bull. 
No. 503)—The author discusses the question of in- 
centives for employees particularly from the point of 
view of management. In addition to wage incentives 
he points out 10 other ways in which employees 
might be motivated. All of these depend upon effec- 
tive supervision.—C. M. Louttit. 


1743. Quillon, Bernard. La fonction “‘personnel” 
dans l’entreprise. II. Travailleur et travail. (The 
“personal” function in enterprise. I1. Worker and 
work.) Travail et Méthodes, 1951, 42, 23-26.—Man 
is not a machine, the enterpreneur should understand 
the human factor in the worker, not only how long 
and tiring the effort is, but also the interest of the 
worker in his work; that interest depends on circum- 
stances around the work, aptitudes and preferences 
of the worker. A good policy will allow the indi- 
vidual possibilities of progress, use of his aptitudes, 
the greatest possible satisfaction of his taste, and will 
study the welfare of the worker.—E£. Kats. 


1744. Rice, A. K. The use of unrecognized cul- 
tural mechanisms in an expanding machine-shop; 
with a contribution to the theory of leadership. 
(The Glacier Project—III). Hum. Relat., 1951, 4, 
143-160.—The workers of the Tavistock Institute 
were asked by the workers committee of a factory 
shop in which they were engaged as consultants to 
determine why workers were apathetic towards joint 
consultation. Rice’s analysis of the history of the 
shop and the origin of the present difficulty indi- 
cated that most of the problems were of a manifest 
nature. Underlying the various complaints was a 
serious anxiety about the future which most workers 
shared. The theory of Bion was applied to the 
problem at this stage, and indicated that a serious 
worker leadership problem was involved. (See 25: 
6508).—R. A. Letiman. 


1745. Wickert, Frederick R. (Michigan State 
Coll., East Lansing.) Turnover, and employees’ 
feelings of ego-involvement in the day-to-day 
operations of a company. Personnel Psychol., 1951, 
4, 185-197.—Turnover, among young women em- 
ployees of a telephone company, was found not to be 
related to test scores or biographical data. Those 
who stayed tended, more often than leavers, to report 
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that (1) they had a chance to make decisions on the 
job, and (2) they felt they were making an important 
contribution to the success of the company. The 
findings may be summarized by saying that the one, 
clear-cut, marked difference was that the girls who 
stayed seemed more ego-involved in their work.— 
A. S. Thompson. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


Business & COMMERCE 


1746. Laird, Donald A., & Laird, Eleanor C. 
Practical business psychology. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1951. x, 551 p. $4.50.—This textbook 
assumes that its readers would not have taken 
courses in introductory psychology, but that they 
have some acquaintance with business methods and 
procedures. The 26 chapters are divided into four 
parts: (1) personal efficiency, (2) human relations 
and morale, (3) personality and emotional health, 
and (4) personal leadership and group cooperation.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 

1747. Van Derveer, Elizabeth A. Tilton. A 
study of patterns of performance for the most fre- 
) = duties of beginning clerical employees. 

icrofilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 612-614.—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis, 1950, New York University. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript 328 p., $4.10, Uni- 
Hag microflms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 

16. 

(See also abstract 1734) 


PROFESSIONS 


1748. Brown, Fred R., Lowery, Edward A., & 
Willis, Marion P. A study of the requirements for 
letters, numbers and markings to be used on trans- 
illuminated aircraft control panels: Part 3—The 
effect of stroke width and form upon the legibility 
of numerals. Philadelphia, Pa.: U. S. Naval Base, 
Naval Air Material Center, Naval Air Experimental 
Station, Aeronautical Med. Equipment Lab., 1951. 
(Rep. TED No. NAM EL-609, Pt. 3.) 32 p.— 
Legibility comparisons were made between numerals 
devised by Berger and those contained in military 
specification AN D-10400. Measurements were made 
under normal reading illumination using reflected 
light and at low brightness levels using transillumina- 
tion. Results indicated that for all conditions com- 
bined a stroke-width to height ratio of approximately 
1-8 is optimal. The difference in overall legibility 
between the Berger and the AN D-10400 digit forms 
was very slightly in favor of the Berger style. 
Based upon the findings of this study a revised set of 
digits is recommended.—W. F. Grether. 

1749. Bryan, G. L., Wilson, R. C., Willmorth, 
N. E., Svenson, D. W., Green, G. A., & Warren, 
N. D. The effects of increased positive radial ac- 
celeration on reaching and manipula toggle 
switches. Rep. Psychol. Lab. Univ. Southern, 
Calif., 1951, No. 5, 19 p.—30 male subjects were ex- 
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posed to 1, 2.5, and 4.0 G of positive radial accelera- 
tion on the human centrifuge during which their 
reactions in operating toggle switches were tested. 
Toggle switches were located at the level of the 
subjects’ shoulder, and above, below, right, and left 
of this reference point. Each switch was operated 
up, down, right, or left. Two time measures were 
taken: Reaction Time was the time between onset of 
the signal and release of the starting key, and Move- 
ment Time was the interval from release of the reac- 
tion key to completion of toggle switch operation. 
It was found that increase in G force increased both 
Reaction Time and Movement Time. The effects 
differed for the different switch positions and switch 
motions.—W. F. Grether. 

1750. Carter, Launor. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Social psychology and the n profession. 
Amer. J. Nurs., 1951, 51, 488-489.—In this article 
Dr. Carter shows how experts from other professions 
can help the nurse in the technical aspects of study- 
ing her job, her interpersonal relations, and her 
career. He explains some points in survey work, 
some pitfalls of the same, and then gives a few 
techniques of social psychology that might well be 
used in studying interpersonal situations; such as the 
feed-back of information and the role-playing 


technique.—S. M. Amatora. 

1751. Fitts, Paul M. (Ed.) Human engineering 
for an effective air-navigation and traffic-control 
system. Washington, D. C.: National Research 
Council, Div. of Anthrop. & Psychol., Committee on 
Aviation Psychol., 1951. xxii, 84 p.—The report 
surveys the most critical human factor problems in 
the design of an air-navigation and traffic-control 
system, indicates applicable existing psychological 
knowledge, and points out the direction for future 
research. The chapter headings are as follows: I. 
Objectives; II. The Air-Traffic Control Problem; 
III. Some Basic Questions in Designing an Air- 
Navigation and Traffic-Control System; IV. A 
General Approach to the Human Operator as Part 
of a Communication System; V. Visual Information 
Displays; VI. Problems of Direct Vision from Air- 
craft; VII. Voice Communication; VIII. System Re- 
search, Analysis, and Evaluation; IX. Putting 
Human-Engineering Data to Use.— W. F. Grether. 


1752. Hackl, G. Erdmtidung und Leistung. 
(Fatigue and production.) Mensch u. Arbeit, 1950, 
3, 1-20.—Fatigue is a social as well as a biological 
—— The author discusses the problems of 
atigue in industrial work. He points out the sig- 
nificance of physical examinations, body types, rest 
periods and other such factors in dealing with the 
problems of fatigue as they affect production.—S. 
Adams. 

1753. Martin, Daniel W., & Touger, Martin L. 
Loudness balance methods for earphone response 
measurements. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 
833-837.—Simple procedures are given for the sub- 
jective measurement of earphone response by two 
methods. The first method requires the subject to 
match the loudness of an earphone tone to the loud- 
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ness of a free-field reference tone of the same fre- 
quency. A second method, involves the loudness 
balancing of an earphone tone of variable frequency 
to that of an earphone reference tone of fixed fre- 
quency and level. This method is much simpler, 
and can be used to measure earphone response under 
circumstances where the first method is virtually im- 
possible. However, the interpretation of the data is 
less direct. This paper is an analysis of the two 
methods which attempts to develop a correspond- 
ence between the data obtained by the two methods. 
—W. A. Rosenblith. 

1754. Mundel, M. E. Time study research. 
I. & Il. Advanced Mgmt, 1950, 15(6), 13-16.; 
15(8), 20-22.—Raters judgments are important vari- 
ables in determining job standards; these are con- 
cerned with two items—pace and job difficulty. 
The margin of error is largely responsible for lack of 
confidence in standards. These can be corrected by 
reducing job difficulty to objective terms, and limit- 
ing judgment to pace or speed of activity. This sug- 
gests that the first step in setting standards is the 
rating of pace against an objective pace standard, 
and the second step is a % increment “taken from 
experimentally determined tables of the effect of 
various observable factors which control the exertion 
required at a given pace.” Details for establishing 
objectives and measuring pace are provided in the 
second article.—H. Moore. 

1755. Reynolds, Robert B. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Proficiency indices for baseball. Personnel 
Psychol., 1951, 4, 171-176.—The correlation between 
club standing and home attendance for 16 major 
league teams for the period 1946-48 was .73. Club 
standing was predictable from various indices of 
player performance as follows: batting, .68; pitch- 
ing, —.63; fielding, .45; batting plus pitching, .94.— 
A. S. Thompson. 

1756. Roe, Anne. A _ psychological study of 
physical scientists. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1951, 
43, 121-235.—Detailed clinical reports and projec- 
tive-test data are presented on 12 theoretical and 10 
experimental physicists. These scientists, adjudged 
to have achieved “‘eminence”’ by a qualified panel of 
their peers, ranged in age from 31 to 56 years with a 
median age of approximately 45 years. The qualita- 
tive findings of this study are varied and provocative 
with respect to the personality characteristics of 
physical scientists as a group, and personality differ- 
ences between experimental and theoretical physi- 
cists. As a group the physicists are low in sociality, 
little interested in the church, and highly indepen- 
dent in social relations. “There is only one thing 
which seems to characterize the total group and that 
is absorption in their work, over long vears, and fre- 

uently to the exclusion of everything else.” —G. G. 
hom pson. 

1757. Swanson, Robert A. A survey of research 

blems in the utilization of mobile tr units. 

an Antonio, Tex.: Lackland Air Force Base, Human 
Resources Research Center, Air Training Command, 
1951. (Res. Bull. 51-6. Project No. 21-07-026). 
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10 p.—Mobile training units were originated by the 
Air Force during World War II as a means of provid- 
ing mechanics with transition training, wherever 
needed, on the maintenance of new types of aircraft. 
Training is carried out with the aid of cutaways, 
mock-ups, or diagrams of various aircraft parts and 
systems. Based upon interviews of approximately 
250 persons with experience in or with mobile train- 
ing units, this survey report lists four problems for 
administrative action and 6 problems for research.— 
W. F. Grether. 


(See also abstracts 1764, 1810, 1824) 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MENTAL HEALTH 
By Louis P. Thorpe, The University of Southern California 


Broad coverage of mental hygiene in a textbook for college courses. 
The book centers attention on moderate maladjustments and explains 
their causes, course, diagnosis, and therapy. 42 Illus., 747 pages. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


A Dynamic Approach 
By Louis P. Thorpe, The University of Southern California, 
and Barney Katz, formerly, The University of Southern California 


A comprehensive volume for abnormal psychology courses. Major 
and minor disorders are discussed in terms of their incidence, symp- 
toms, causes, treatment, and prevention. 46 Illus., 877 pages. 


WORKBOOK in the PSYCHOLOGY 
of ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


By Louis P. Thorpe, The University of Southern California, 
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handicapped, or maladjusted. Revised Edition. 43 Iilus., 517 pages. 


CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
By Robert S. Woodworth, Columbia University 


An objective survey of the current status of major schools of psychol- 
ogy. Informative analysis in a compact textbook by an outstanding 
psychologist. Revised Edition. 33 Illus., 279 pages. 
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Neurology and Psychiatry 


Section VIII of Excerpta Medica 


The Neurology Section includes abstracts of all articles on neurological survey‘in addition 
to general clinical neurology and experimental neurophysiology. 

The section on Psychiatry covers the topics usually contained within the meaning of the 
word. In addition the following special branches are dealt with fully: psychoanalysis, indi- 
vidual and analytical psychology; sexology, criminology, alcoholism and drug addiction as 
related to psychiatry; psychosomatic medicine; social and industrial psychology and psy- 
chiatry, vocational guidance and mental testing; psychometrics; personality testing and the 
Rorschach test; heredity and statistical studies as they apply to psychiatry. The subjects 
of mental defect and epilepsy are fully reported. 
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